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The present week will 
see a large force moving 
upon Santiago by land from some point of 
disembarking not yet absolutely known. On 
Sunday night the transports bearing Gen- 
eral Shafter’s army began to move out from 
-Key West. Under his command go sixteen 
infantry regiments of the regulars, two vol- 
unteer infantry regiments (the Seventy-first 
New York and Second Massachusetts), part of 
the First Volunteer Cavalry (Colonel Wood 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt), and de- 
tachments of heavy and light artillery, engi- 
neers and signal corps. It is thought thata 
rendezvous has been fixed, perhaps at Dry 
Tortugas, where the number of naval vessels 
guarding the transports will be largely in- 
creased—the Iowa, Indiana, Detroit, and 
Brooklyn may some or all be the leaders of 
this escort, which will include also half a 
dozen or so gunboats. The fleet actually 
made a start on the previous Wednesday, but 
was recalled by peremptory orders. News 
from Tampa and Key West has been care- 
fully guarded, but it seems certain that the 
delay in the actual sailing of transports was 
mainly because of the desire to furnish them 
a stronger guard of war-ships than at first 
provided. The repeated rumors that Span- 
ish ships of war had been seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Cuba—one circumstantial account 
declared positively that a battle-ship, a cruis- 
- er, and two torpedo-boat destroyers had been 
' sighted—no doubt caused this caution. To 
many it seems that the authorities should have 
provided a stronger escort in the firstplace. At 
present these rumors are discredited ; and, in- 
deed, it is hard to see where such a squadron 
could come from, as at least five of the original 
Cape Verde fleet are positively known to be 
in Santiago Harbor. The great fleet of trans- 
ports carrying over fifteen thousand men 
and thus guarded must afford one of the 
most impressive of modern naval spectacles. 
Opposition to it on the seas is all but impossi- 
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ble; it seems equally true that the landing 
may be effected without difficulty. Indeed, 
Admiral Sampson off Santiago is believed 
to be impatiently awaiting in entire readiness 
the coming of his military supports. News- 
paper correspondents and military men agree 
that the fall of Santiago is inevitable, and 
unite in predicting a short, sharp, and vic- 
torious campaign. Such predictions, how- 
ever, are not always speedily fulfilled, and it 
wuld be too sanguine to expect instant suc- 
cess. As to the expected invasion of Porto 
Rico, the theory generally believed last week 
was that no movement would be made there 
until Santiago had been seized, when nearly 
our entire fleet would be available to attack 
San Juan or some other port while troops 
were landed and pushed forward. Indica- 
tions have appeared within a day or two of 
this writing that an almost simultaneous at- 
tack on Santiago and Porto Rico is at least 
being considered, and that the latter expedi- 
tion may be under the command of General 
Coppinger; the probable number of men to 
go is put at 12,000. 


Fuller reports of the fighting at 
Santiago on Monday, June 6, 
show that Admiral Sampson 
made a strong attack on the fortifications, 
silencing and disabling many batteries, while 
our ships were practically uninjured (a single 
mast was hit), and only one man was wounded 
—and he slightly. Our fleet was formed in 
double line about six miies off shore—in one 
the New York, Iowa, Oregon, Dolphin, and 
Yankee; in the other the Brooklyn (Commo- 
dore Schley’s flagship), Massachusetts, Texas, 
Vixen, and Suwanee. They approached to 
within 4,000 yards of the Morro, pouring in 
a tremendous fire for an hour with generally 
fine marksmanship, driving the Spaniards 
from their guns, crushing down masonry and 


earthworks, and receiving unharmed the fire 
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of the Spanish Krupp and Armstrong guns. 
Admiral Sampson in the New York even went 
up to within 1,000 yards of the mouth of the 
harbor. The Spanish reports admit that the 
cruiser Reina Mercedes, which lay near the 
mouth of the harbor, was badly damaged 
(probably it is now a worthless wreck), and it 
is believed that the Vizcaya, which many of 
us saw in New York Harbor not long ago, 
was also damaged. The current statement 
that a body of American troops was landed 
at Aquadores, east of Santiago, during the 
bombardment lacks confirmation, 


The first landing of our 
forces of consequence took 
place at Fisherman’s Point, near the entrance 
of Guantanamo Bay, on Friday, June 10, 
forty miles east of Santiago. Our cruiser 
Marblehead had on the Tuesday before 
shelled the defenses of the place, cut the 
cables from Guantanamo, and prepared the 
way for the landing. In this bombardment 
the Naval Reserves on board the Yankee 
acquitted themselves with great credit under 
fire. The Spanish fortifications were battered 
almost to pieces. The landing force con- 
sisted of about 600 marines, who were brought 
by the transport Panther. They landed 
without being forced to fire a single shot. 
The stars and stripes were soon raised over a 
blockhouse which had been partly destroyed 
by our guns. All day Saturday was busily 
employed in establishing a camp called Camp 
McCalla, in honor of the captain of the Mar- 
blehead ; it occupies the site of the enemy’s 
old guardhouse on a hill. No Spaniards 
were seen until near the close of the after- 
noon, when shots were heard from the woods. 
The marines sprang to arms, seized their 
guns (some, like Kipling’s soldiers at the 
storming of Lungtungpen, without a rag of 
clothes, as they rushed from the beach where 
they had been swimming), and a vigorous fire 
was opened. This attack was repelled with- 
out loss, but about nine o'clock the firing 
from the woods was renewed, and continued 
during the night. At midnight the Spanish 
forces charged the hill, but were repulsed. 
Four of our men were killed and one 
wounded ; the dead are Assistant Surgeon 
J. B. Gibbs, Sergeant C. H. Smith, Privates 
Dunphy and McColgan; some reports state 
that the bodies were stripped and mutilated. 
What loss the enemy suffered cannot, of 
course, be known. All reports say that our 
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troops sustained this night attack with cour- 
age and firmness ; for soldiers new to fighting 
no harder test could be had. At last accounts 
desultory fighting was still going on, while 
the Marblehead was shelling the woods. 
Guantanamo lies at the end of a long and 
crooked bay fifteen miles inland, while Cai- 
manera is on the bay nearer the ocean, and is 
peculiarly well situated for a coaling station 
and railway base; moreover, it will serve as a 
cable station, for the cables to Hayti cut 
by the Marblehead are being put in order 
forour use. Our troops, when reinforced, will 
move on Caimanera. ~ 

The exact situation in and 
ee about Manila has been dis- 
closed by dispatches from Captain-General 
Augusti made public in Spain. He plainly 
admits that his position is desperate. Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo has, by his proclamations, 
aroused insurgents all over the country; he 
has won many skirmishes and at least one 
battle; he has taken the whole province of 
Cavite, and has a well-armed force of at 
least 3,000 men before Manila. The Captain- 
General despairingly says: “ The capital will 
be besieged by land and sea. I shall try to 
resist to the last, but I have no confidence in 
the result. Numbers of volunteers and na- 
tive solders are deserting to the rebels.” No 
doubt Manila would fall in a few days if 
Admiral Dewey were willing to let Agui- 
naldo force the event. A perfect military 
understanding exists between the Ameri- 
can and insurgent commanders, and when 
Dewey’s supporting army arrives the mili- 
tary problem of ousting Spain can be soon 
settled. That further grave problems as to 
the future will remain: after Spain’s expul- 
sion is obvious. General Aguinaldo has 
expressed a willingness that the United 
States should treat the Philippines precisely 
as Cuba shall be treated. There is a strong 
native sentiment in favor of absolute inde- 
pendence for the islands, and in one of 
Aguinaldo’s proclamations he says: “The 
great North American nation, lovers of true 
liberty, and therefore desirous of liberating 
our country from the tyranny and despotism 
to which it has been subjected by its rulers, 
has shown us disinterested protection, con- 
sidering us sufficiently able and civilized to 
govern this unhappy shore.” Spain’s reply 
to her Captain-General’s appeal is a refusal 
to send any help, as useless, and the evident 
determination to accept the loss of the Philip- 
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pines as inevitable. We quote below in full 
the cable account of the defense before the 
Spanish Senate made by General Primo di 
Rivera, ex-Captain-General of the Philippines, 
not because of its news value, but because it 
illustrates characteristically Spanish military 
and political methods: 

When he was first appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of the islands in 1581, he said, the treasury 
at Manila had a surplus of $5,000,000. He 
urged the Madrid Government to spend this 
money in creating a native army, but his repre- 
sentations were ignored. During his second 
term he saw signs of American activity and 
warned the Government. No attention was paid 
to his a The activity of the Americans 
increased, and he again sent another warning to 
Madrid, but it was like speaking to the dead. 
When Admiral Dewey was fitting out his squad- 
ron in 1897, General di Rivera cabled to the 
Government, which replied that there was no 
danger of war with the United States, but on the 
eve of his starting for Madrid he received a 
dispatch saying that war was inevitable, and 
ordering him to put Manila; Cavite, and other 
places in a state of defense. The General con- 
cluded: “ There was no means of defense, and 
it was certain that the Spanish squadron would 
perish.” 

Meanwhile the second expedition from San 
Francisco to aid Admiral. Dewey is on the 
point of sailing (Wednesday is the day fixed 
as we write), and a third is being rapidly 
prepared ; the latter will be largely composed 
of regulars. The Monterey, after a delay 
for repairs, is now fairly at sea. It is 
rumored that the  training-ship Mohican 
may be sent to the Caroline and Ladrone 
Islands, where no opposition of consequence 


is to be expected. 


There was not such a 
marked movement of 
troops throughout our home territory last 
week as during that preceding; the interest 
was chiefly in the departures of the men 
from Tampa and from San Francisco. At 
the latter camp there are now about fourteen 
thousand men; the arrivals, present and pros- 
pective, including notable cavalry and artil- 
lery additions which have been made to the 
Philippine expedition. Among the artillery 
batteries will be the one presented, fully 
equipped, to the Government by Colonel 
Astor. The different State camps have been 
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largely depleted by the withdrawal of men 
to the National camps and to the coast. In 
New York State the closing of the Peekskill 
camp has now been followed by the with- 
drawal of nearly all the men from Hemp- 
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stead. They are disappointed in not being 
sent to the front; instead, they have been 
assigned to Fort Slocum, Willets Point, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, Forts Wadsworth and Hamil- 
ton. Conditions at Camp Alger, near Wash- 
ington, about which complaint has been made, 
have been improved, but no addition to the 
twelve thousand men there will be made at 
present. On the other hand, the reports 
from Chickamauga continue to be so satis- 
factory that prospective additions are re- 
ported as about to be made to the forty 
thousand soldiersthere. The Seventh Army 
Corps has assembled at Jacksonville, the pre- 
sumption being that it will embark thence 
for Porto Rico. In view of the criticism 
which our army unpreparedness has called 
forth (for instance, the contracts for the forty 
thousand necessary canvas uniforms were 
not given out until last week), it is a satisfac- 
tion to note the energy which has now secured 
no less than sixty transports for the convey- 
ance of soldiers to the East and West Indies. 


It has often been charged 
that the two members of the 
recent Spanish Legation in Washington who 
are still on this continent are using their resi- 
dence in Montreal as the headquarters for a 
general Spanish spy system. These charges 
were apparently confirmed by the recent pub- 
lication of a long letter from Lieutenant 
Carranza, a letter which was reported to have 
been stolen from his desk. The revelations 
contained in this epistle were hardly less 
informative than were those of the more 
famous letter written by Sefior Dupuy de 
Lome, the language in both being picturesque 
enough well to clinch in mind the facts con- 
veyed. Though Lieutenant Carranza and 
his compatriot, Sefior du Bosc, promptly 
declared the letter a forgery, it was deemed 
of sufficient importance to be sent by our 
Government to the British Foreign Office. If 
it can be proven that the two Spaniards have 
violated the Foreign Enlistment Law, they 
are liable to prosecution under it. As to 
simple expulsion from the country, it is said 
that the Crown has notthis power. It seems 
that the power is reserved to Parliament, 
which brings it into play by aspecialact. A 
number of different acts have been passed 
extending the authority of the Crown regard- 
ing particular classes of offenders, but these 
measures were for a limited time and have 
lapsed. The Spanish Consul at Toronto is 
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reported as saying that even if Sefior du Bosc 
and Lieutenant Carranza should be proven 
to have served the interests of Spain in 
Canada, the United States has displayed a 
far wider range of similar missionary en- 
deavor, since every consulate of ours in 
Canada has become a recruiting station ! 


Last week the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 154 to 
107, and the Senate, by a vote of 43 to 23, 
adoped the Conference Report on the War 
Revenue Bill. It is now law. The meas- 
ure is confessedly a compromise between the 
House and Senate, with the preponderance 
of influence in favor of the Senate. The 
bill may be described as a combined coinage, 
bond, and tax measure. As the first it 
provides for coining $1,500,000 of silver a 
month; and, as the provision for issuing cer- 
tificates on this coinage was stricken out in 
the Conference, and the major part of the 
coin will be used in taking up silver cer- 
tificates already in circulation, it must be 
regarded as a measure rather for determining 
the form of money in circulation than for 
either increasing the amount of money in 
circulation or the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. The provisions for a loan are two: the 
issuance of $400,000,000 bonds and of $100,- 
000,000 in certificates of indebtedness, both 
bearing three per cent. interest. The bonds 
are to be issued in denominations of twenty 
dollars or some multiple of that sum, and 
are to be made payable twenty years from 
date of issue, or, at option of the Govern- 
ment, ten years earlier. The bonds are to 
be offered first as a popular loan, the law 
providing that the smallest subscriptions shall 
be the first allotted. The proceeds are to be 
used only for war expenditures. The question 
may arise, nevertheless, What are present 
war expenses and what contributions to per- 
manent National defense? There is no such 
restriction on the use of the proceeds arising 
from the sale of the short-time certificates of 
indebtedness. These may be issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
in denominations of fifty dollars, or some 
multiple of that sum, and to an aggregate 
not exceeding $100,000,000. It is a gratifiza- 
tion to note that both Houses voted for this 
provision. The total amount to be raised by 
loan, if the Secretary issues all the cer- 
tificates of indebtedness authorized, will be 
$500,000,000, 
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It is estimated that $200,- 
000,000 will be raised by 
the special war taxes. Of these the most 
importantis the graduated tax on inheritances. 
It has the disadvantage of duplicating a tax 
already levied by some of the States on in- 
heritances; it has the advantage of being 
paid by the person taxed, who has no oppor- 
tunity to transfer it to another, of being levied 
on those able to pay it without distress, and 
of being a tax neither on industry, income, 
nor even the taxpayer’s accumulations, but 
rather a sum paid by one who has not earned 
his wealth for his privilege in inheriting that 
wealth. As has been well said, once it be- 
comes a law very few legislators will risk 
their political popularity by proposing to 
abolish a tax thus falling directly on unearned 
wealth. Inheritances under ten thousand 
dollars are exempt; the provisions for those 
above that sum are so admirable that we 
reproduce their exact language : 


The Inheritance Tax 


A tax on inheritances and legacies exceeding 
$10,000 in personal property is provided as fol- 
lows : 

On sums between $10,000 and $25,000—First, 
on benefits to the lineal issue or lineal ancestor, 
brother or sister of the deceased, at the rate of 
75 cents for every $100. 

Second—To the descendant of a brother or 
sister at the rate of $1.50 for every $100. 

Third—To the brother or sister of the father 
or mother, or a descendant of a brother or sister 
of the father or mother, at the rate of $3 for 
every $100. 

Fourth—To the brother or sister of the grand- 
father or grandmother, or a descendant of the 
brother or sister of the grandfather or grand- 
mother, $4 for every $100. 

Fifth—To those of any other degree of collat 
eral consanguinity, or strangers in blood, or a 
body politic or corporate, at the rate of $5 for 
every $100. 

All legacies or property passing by will, or by 
the laws of any State or lerritory, to husband or 
wife, are exempted from tax or duty. 

On sums ranging between $25,000 and $100,000 
the rates of tax are to be multiplied by one and 
one-half; on those ranging from $100,000 to 
$500,000 the rates are to be multiplied by two; 
on those ranging from $500,000 to $1,000,000 the 
rates are to be multiplied by two and one-half; 
and on those above $1,000,000 the rates are to 
be multiplied by three. 

The tax is made a lien upon the property until 
paid, and it is required that the tax shall be satis- 
fied before the legatee is paid. 


The House also accepted, among others, the 
Senate provisions as to rebate on fermented 
liquors, as to mest of the stamp taxes, the 
excise taxes on sugar and petroleum, taxes on 
sleeping-car and parlor-car tickets, and the tea 
and mixed flour taxes, and it receded, we are 
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glad to add, from its tonnage-tax provision. 
The Senate accepted the House provisions on 
stored liquors and tobacco and the exemption 
of receipts from stamp taxes, and receded 
from its amendment imposing stamp taxes on 
articles sold under a trade-mark. 


The tax measure contains some 
striking features. Among 
these is the tax of two dollars a barrel on 
beer and ale; the special tax on bankers and 
brokers, beginning with fifty dollars for those 
employing not more than $25,000 capital; 
the hundred-dollar tax on proprietors of the- 
aters, circuses, etc., in towns of more than 
25,000 population; the tobacco tax—twelve 
cents a pound on tobacco, $3.60 per thousand 
on cigars weighing more than three pounds 
per thousand, $1 per thousand on cigars under 
that weight; a great variety of stamp taxes 
on all sorts of documents, from bonds to 
ocean steamer tickets; and on all sorts of 
druggists’ articles, from pills to perfumery. Of 
other taxes, those imposed on sugar-refiners 
and oil-transporters are of special interest, as 
it is evident that the Sugar Trust and the 
Standard Oil Company are chiefly intended 
to be affected. We suspect, however (sup- 
posing the tax not to be defeated in the courts 
as unconstitutional), that the one-quarter of 
one per cent. on the gross amount of all re- 
ceipts exceeding $250,000 will come from the 
pockets of sugar and oil consumers, and not 
from the companies. The taxes on mixed 
flour and on tea have also excited much dis- 
cussion. In addition to an annual license of 
$12 on manufacturers of mixed flour, there is 
levied a tax of four cents a barrel. The duty 
of ten cents a pound on tea is probably the one 
which wil] be most felt by all classes. Shrewd 
importers, anticipating just this juncture, have 
about completed their receipts for a year to 
come. It is said that coffee importers had 
also prepared for a similar tax. As a whole, 
the War Revenue Biil is one of the most im- 
portant revenue measures ever passed by 
Congress; it is significant not only for the 
immediate revenue it will secure, but also for 
the precedent it will set, which may materially 
modify future Federal taxation. 


Last week’s commercial conditions 
Business 

showed in general a continuance of 
the marked features which have been a char- 


acteristic of the past few months. Bank 
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clearings for May were a tenth greater than 
for the corresponding month a year ago, and 
keep in like proportion. Railway earnings 
continue to be fifteen per cent. greater than 
last year, the earnings having been influenced 
both by the iron and the grain demand. The 
production of iron is now a million tonsa 
month. The demand is not only from unusual 
Government orders and from the constantly 
increasing commissions from Japan, India, 
Egypt, Russia, and other far-away lands for 
railway supplies; the home demand for struc- 
tural iron is a large one, as is that for bars, 
wagon and car materials, due to the present 
abundant wheat crop yield and to the unprece- 
dented crop prospect. As a result, Western 
manufacturers are crowded as never before. 


While we may decline to accept the highest 


estimates for the coming wheat crop—775,- 
000,000 bushels—the general opinion is that 
the yield will be a phenomenal one. Prelim- 
inary returns indicate a total wheat acreage 
of nearly a tenth more than that of last year; 
the acreage under barley and rye, however, 
is about a fifth less. The average condition 
of spring wheat is better than any on record. 
As a consequence, the price of .wheat fell 
rapidly during the week; on Monday, in 
Chicago, July wheat sold as low as 75 cents, 
and September wheat at 69% cents. The 
unheard-of export of wheat has also stimu- 
lated that of corn. The May corn export 
was larger than that of any other month 
in our history, and for the current fiscal year, 
nearly completed, the total export will be 
more than double that of any preceding year 
except the last. It is no wonder that the 
shortage of other classes of breadstuffs 
abroad, and the remarkably high prices of 
wheat and flour, should have given our Ameri- 
can corn such a chance as it has never yet 
had. These conditions have favorably affected 
the market for oats and oatmeal as well, our 
exports of these commodities for the fiscal 
year also being more than double those of 
any preceding year except 1897, and more 
than half again in excess of the record for 
that year. 

During the past week 
Opinion a number of distin- 


guished Englishmen have dealt with the 


question of relations between England and 


this country. It has been said in some quar- 
ters that the English Liberals were less en- 
thusiastic than the Conservatives in their 
good will to America, but the utterances of 
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| 
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the week make it clear that the Liberals are 
our friends no less than the Conservatives. 
Indeed, it may be assumed that they are more 
trustworthy friends, since the ground of their 
friendliness for us is more disinterested and 
fundamental. The Liberals have been some- 
what more restrained in their statements, 
because they are anxious to avoid any develop- 
ment of the aggressive spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxon races, and eager to develop the domi- 
nance of the higher qualities of the races. 
Sir Charles Dilke declared last week that 
every one welcomes an alliance of hearts with 
America, but that no such alliance could be 
a war alliance. Mr. Curzon declared that an 
arbitration treaty between the two countries 
is certain to be accepted. Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed his conviction that the closer and 
the more sharply defined the alliance between 
the United States and England, the better it 
would be for both nations and for civilization. 
The “ Westminster Gazette,” interpreting the 
position of the English Liberals, says that the 
Liberal party desires nothing more than the 
closer drawing of the bonds with the United 
States. Their leaders have been cautious 
because of their distrust of the present man- 
agement of foreign affairs in England. They 
have feared the wrecking of the best policy 
by lack of wisdom. They are anxious, there- 
fore, that the present good feeling between 
the two countries should be wisely used. 


Mr. John Morley, who is 
the spokesman of the best 
sentiment and the highest ideals.of the Lib- 
eral party, declared, in a speech 4 Leeds last 
week, that the union between thé two coun- 
tries for their mutual good and the good of 
civilization would be welcomed with great 
gladness, but that an alliance of what he 
called the jingo element in the two countries 
would be a menace to the world and a curse 
upon the peace of both nations; and he 
added: “I know tens of thousands of the best 
and wisest men in America who believe that 
hardly any more inexpressible calamity can 
befall mankind than that a community, as 
Lincoln nobly said, conceived in freedom 
and dedicated to the happiness of free and 
equal men, should entangle itself in the 
unrest and intrigue of militarism which are 
the torment and scourge of the Old World.” 
These words express the sentiment of the 
“best men and women in the country. The 
first duty of the hour is to define this ideal, 
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and to lodge it SO firmly in the heart and 
conscience of the country that no lower 
ideal can disturb or dislodge it. 


Persistent reports of com- 
munications between the 
various Governments of Europe regarding 
the re-establishment of peace between this 
country and Spain indicate that the subject 
holds a first place in the interests of the 
Courts and of diplomatists generally. It is 
true that any definite statement with regard 
to definite action on the part of any Govern- 
ment is promptly denied, but it is also true 
that these denials do not exclude the prob- 
ability of a very free and intimate interchange 
of views on the subject. There are evidences 
that the Spanish Government realizes the 
Situation a great deal more clearly than the 
Spanish people, and that, while the Spanish 
Minister is as much a victim of Spanish pride 
as the Spanish peasant, he is charged with 
responsibilities which give him greater sobri- 
ety of judgment. It may be assumed that 
the Pope will not take the initiative in any 
attempt to bring this country and Spain to. 
gether. There is no reason, however, why 
any foreign Government should not appear in 
a friendly attitude to convey such intimations 
from Spain as would open the way to the 
negotiations for peace. This country would 
make no sacrifice of its dignity if France, 
Germany, Russia, or Austria should approach 
it in a friendly spirit for the purpose of open- 
ing the way for direct communication with 
Spain. The genius of this country, however, 
and the temper of its people would make 
direct communication from the beginning 
more satisfactory. It is premature to discuss 
the question of the terms of peace, but it is 
very clear that this country could accept 
nothing short of the retirement of Spain from 
this continent and the surrender of Manila 
into American keeping and for American 
disposition. 


Possibilities of Peace 


It must not be supposed that 
entire unanimity sentiment 
with regard to the war obtains in Spain. On 
the contrary, there are many indications of a 
clear knowledge of the situation and a dispo- 
sition to deal with facts rather than with 
phrases on the part of agood many public 
men. Sefior Moret, who lately left the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Colonies in the 
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Sagasta Ministry, has recently been speak- 
ing very frankly about the situation. He 
declared that the Government does not know 
where it is going; that it has no fixed plan; 
that the ship of state is drifting; that the 
Cabinet is divided, and that the Ministers 
are absolutely impotent. He pointed out the 
fact that a campaign in favor of peace had 
begun in the Spanish press and was pro- 
gressing among the Spanish people, and he 
expressed his conviction that if the matter 
could be submitted to a popular vote that 
vote would be for peace by a very large 
majority. With regard to the Regency, 
which has been menaced, M. Moret says 
that the adversaries of the Queen have 
changed their opinions with regard to her, 
and have come to recognize the injustice of 
their attacks. M. Castelar had attacked her 
as a foreigner, and has reminded the Spanish 
people of the parallel afforded by Marie 
Antoinette; but this is a great injustice to a 
patriotic and devoted woman. Itis impossi- 
ble, according to M. Moret, to predict the 
course of future events. Anything may hap- 
pen in acountry which has a foreign war on 
its hands, serious internal complications, and 
is at the same time without guidance, Ifthe 
Regency were overturned, the country would 
gain nothing, for Parliament is as much 
divided as the Ministry, and the affairs of 
Spain are in absolute confusion. These are 
plain words, and they show that freedom of 
speech has not been curtailed—a fact which 
is due, however, not so much to love of free 
speech as to general apathy and despair. M. 
Moret has stated the situation frankly, but he 
has not overdrawnit. Spain is like one of the 
great galleons of the Armada full of brave 
men drifting helplessly into unknown seas. 


The passage of the Irish 
Local Government Bill 
through committee in the 
House of Commons is generally regarded in 
England as insuring its speedy enactment 
into law. The amendments have been few 
and unimportant. Irish Nationalists, seeing 
that Mr. Gerald Balfour would not consider 
any important modifications of the bill, were 
disposed to accept it as an installment of the 
more radical measure they yet hope for; 
while the Irish Unionists, many of whom 
had been previously consulted as to the best 
way out of an inveterate difficulty, saw the 
futility of blocking a measure which had 


The Irish 
Local Government Bill 


been introduced by a Conservative adminis- 
tration. As the Nationalists failed to get 
their amendments, the Unionists were less 
insistent upon their own, and as a result, 
their allies in the House of Lords, though at 
first strongly opposed to certain provisions 
of the bill, have not shown any disposition 
to reject it. The democratic principle of the 
bill is its handing over of county affairs to 
the control of the Irish people, who have 
now an excellent opportunity of showing 
their fitness for the larger task of home rule 
which has always been claimed for them by 
their Nationalist leaders. It is a hopeful 
sign of reconciliation between landlords and 
people that the former have, in many in- 
stances, shown a desire to stand as candi- 
dates for election to the various county 


‘offices which the bill proposes to throw open 


to popular election. In that case the puliti- 
cal interests of the ruling class will depend 
upon active work which will bring them into 
a more sympathetic relation than has marked 
their attitude in the past. At the same time, 
the operation of the bill will be looked upon 
largely as an experiment. At no antecedent 
period of Irish history have the people been 
brought face to face with a task of govern- 
ment such as that which is shortly to be im- 
posed upon them. During the debates in 
the Commons even the Nationalist members 
more than once showed, by their naive ques- 
tions and irrelevant arguments, their unfa- 
miliarity with the question. But as they 
will soon receive a considerable portion of 
what they have so persistently asked for, 
their use of the concession will be watched 
with interest. 


The war should not 
cause us to overlook 
two important West African matters. The first 
is the brutal murder by the natives of Sierra 
Leone of several American United Breth- 
ren missionaries there. About three months 
ago the natives became not unnaturally rest- 
ive under the imposition of what is known 
as the hut tax. This had been imposed by 
the British Governor, Sir Frederick Cardew, 
who had thereby become so unpopular, so it 
is said, as to be hissed whenever he appeared 
in public. Protests were made to the London 
Colonial Office by some of the British resi- 
dents, who are reported to have begged the 
repeal of the tax on the ground that, rather 
than pay, some of the natives were already 
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emigrating to the adjacent French colonies. 


Trade was suffering in consequence. Nor 
was this all. There were many natives who 
had no notion either of emigrating or of pay- 
ing the tax; between these natives and the 
British soldiers there had been frequent fight- 
ing. One English missionary had been mur- 
dered, and the natives refused to sell food at 
any price to the missionaries, believing them 
also at fault. They looked upon the Ameri- 
cans as enemies as well; in fact, they fancied 
all white people in some way responsible for 
the infliction of the obnoxious ordinance. 
Then came the awful onslaught on the 
United Brethren. Five missionaries were 
slaughtered ; five succeeded in making their 
escape, enduring perilous adventures and 
privations before reaching Freetown; and one, 
an unmarried woman, who happened to be 
alone in a mission-house, was rescued by a 
boat's crew from a British war-ship just in 
time to prevent her from being massacred. 
The infuriated natives, besmeared with the 
blood of their earlier victims, had already 
surrounded the mission when the soldiers 
arrived on the scene. The part of Sierra 
Leone where these occurrences took place 
was the home of cannibalism as late as 1870. 
This latent savagery as a foundation, the rum 
introduced by unscrupulous traders as a con- 
stant inciter to brutality, and, lastly, an inju- 
dicious ordinance, have induced a carnival of 
blood which must excite horror everywhere. 


The second event is 
the agreement be- 
tween England and France regarding Nigeria. 
According to the telegraphed report, France 
undertakes to evacuate Bussa, the head of 
navigation of the Niger River, but the town 
of Nikki remains hers. Nikki is the second 
of the capitals of Borgu, Bussa being the 
other. During the recent outbreaks against 
English domination in the “empires” of 
Nupe, Ilorin, and Benin, the rather slender 
forces of the Royal Niger Company were 
perforce compelled to neglect the Borgu 
territory. The French were not slow to grasp 
their opportunity. Despite previous well- 
known treaties made by the Borgu natives 
with the British, the French seized the land, 
and then announced that a “sphere of influ- 
ence ” is effectual only through actual occu- 
pation. The result is that France has been 
allowed te extend her territory in the country 
north of the British colony of Lagos, while 
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in the Ainterland to the west the now ac- 
knowledged French advance nearly hems 
in the entire British Gold Coast, as, by 
French aggression, the British colonies of 
Sierra Leone and Gambia have already been 
hemmed in. Yet England finds adequate 
compensation in the fact that thé Niger, south 
of the rapids, remains hers. France’s con- 
siderable gain of territory is more than out- 
distanced by the confirmation of England’s 
title to absolute dominion over the entire 
navigable part of the river. It remains to be 
seen what Chauvinist Frenchmen will say 
when they find that M. Hanotaux has com- 
mitted them to the evacuation of a place 
particularly important as being at the head 
of navigation, and that hence they are shut 
out from the navigable Niger. Although the 
possession of Nikki is a substantial French 
gain, this extension of the already huge 
French empire in Africa will be barren in 
results compared with the assurance of se- 
curity in river possessions to a power which 
commands the sea as does no other. When 
we add to this that England’s possession 
means the throwing open of the Niger to the 
world, all nations are gainers. It is a satis- 
faction to think that the policy of exclusive 
trade attempted in Algiers and Tunis, Ton- 
king and Madagascar, is not fo throttle the 
commerce of a great waterway. 


The election in Oregon re- 
sulted in an overwhelming 
Republican victory. Inthe Presidential elec- 
tion in 1896 Mr. McKinley’s plurality was 
barely two thousand votes, and in one of the 
two Congressional districts the majority for 


the Oregon Election 


_Mr. Bryan was nearly the same figure. At the 


beginning of the campaign, therefore, the silver 
forces were confident of wresting one Con- 
gressional district from the Republicans, and 
hopeful of carrying the State and electing a 
United States Senator to fill the now existing 
vacancy. The most serious blow to these 
expectations came in the refusal of an impor- 


tant part of the Populists to indorse the 


fusion ticket. The Populists formerly out- 
numbered the Democrats, and the aggressive 
“ middle-of-the-road ” element insisted upon 
nominating a separate State ticket to main- 
tain the party organization. The vote polled 
for this ticket was small, but the bad feeling 
between Populists and Democrats prevented 
any. fusion whatever on legislative tickets 
in a few counties, and made co-operation 
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ineffective in still others. In the State at 
large only 32,700 votes were polled for the 
fusion ticket last week, as against 46,700 for 
Bryan in 1896—a loss of 14,000 votes, or 
nearly one-third. The Republican vote, on 
the other hand, was only 6,000 less than that 
received by McKinley, making the Republi- 
can plurality in the State about ten thousand. 
Both the Republican candidates for Congress 
were elected with handsome pluralities, and 
three-quarters of the newly elected Legisla- 
ture is Republican. This insures the election 
of another gold Senater. The campaign 
was fought chiefly upon the financial issue. 
In fact, the fusionists insisted during the 
campaign that this was the only issue. Many 
of the Republicans, however, declared that 
the support of the Administration, while it 
was conducting a foreign war, was a prominent 
issue, if not the predominant one. To what 
extent the Republican victory was affected by 
other issues cannot, of course, be accurately 
determined, but the Republican platform in 
Oregon squarely indorsed the maintenance 
of the gold standard, and the effect of the 
election must be to encourage the advocates 
of this standard throughout the country. 


The fitst Republican 
primaries held in this 
city under the new primary election law re- 
sulted in an overwhelming victory for the 
faction known as the “regulars.” In only a 
few districts—less than one in ten—did the 
opponents of Senator Platt’s supremacy win. 
Every Republican who took the trouble to 
be enrolled had the opportunity of casting 
his vote without annoyance or serious fear 
of fraud. That the anti-machine vote was 
so small in some districts where it was 
large in the last election was due to the fact 
that many of the anti-machine voters did 
not take the trouble to be enrolled. In the 
fall this difficulty will, we hope, be removed, 
as mere registration will secure enrollment ; 
but the machine element will still have an 
advantage in the primaries whenever public 
interest is low, as was the case last week. 
There was no division over principles, nor 
over nominees to important offices. The new 
law is not sufficiently radical to satisfy those 
who believe that the people should nominate as 
well as elect, since it does not permit the voters 
themselves to decide who shall be named for 
important offices. They can merely decide who 
shall be the delegates to nominating conven- 
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tions. In such contests the machine almost 
invariably has the most active and best-known 
ward workers on its side, and the election of 
the machine ticket is almost a matter of 
course unless this ticket is extremely ob- 
noxious to local sentiment. The new primary 
law does not get rid of machine dominatien, 
and was not intended to. It merely con- 
ceded to reformers that machine despotism 
should be tempered by the fear of popular 
sentiment if its misrule went beyond the wide 
range allowed by the indifference of disinter- 
ested voters. The fact that the new Republi- 
can County Committee has been honestly 
elected, and will be responsible to open pri- 
maries in the future, was all the gain prom- 
ised by the new law, and this has been secured. 


The line upon which fur- 
ther progress is to be 
made was brought out sharply by the Georgia 
Democratic primaries, which were likewise 
held last week. For the first time, this year 
the candidates for State offices as well as the 
candidates for Congress were chosen directly 
by the voters at the primaries. The result 
was an election in which the public interest 
was nearly as great, and the Democratic vote 
quite as large, as in the regular elections. 
The three candidates for Governor went 
before the voters stating explicitly the pro- 
grammes for which they stood, just as Con- 
gressmen and local officials have been doing 
for years past The outcome is that the can- 
didate for Governor is really the choice of the 
voters, with pledges made to them and bound 
to look to them and not to the machines if 
he seeks re-election.* The candidate with 
the State machine back of him—Governor 
Atkinson’s brother—came third in the race. 
The successful candidate, Mr. Allan D. Can- 
dler, is a man of fine private character, con- 
siderable ability, and what are deemed mod- 
erate views upon questions of monopoly. As 
the experience of South Carolina had already 
indicated, men of this type are more success- 
ful in direct primaries than are more radical 
candidates. The great body of voters are 
rarely united upon many radical propositions. 
But, quite apart from the merits of Mr. Can- 
dler as a candidate, the fact that the power 
of the machine was reduced to nil, that the 
voters of the party turned out almost ¢ masse 
to the primaries, and that the candidate is 
really the choice of the people, shows that 
the way to overthrow boss domination in 
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New York is not to abandon the struggle at 
the primaries, but to give the primaries direct 
control over the selection of candidates, and 
so make it a privilege as well as a duty for 
every citizen to attend them. 


In thegreat street rail- 
way strike which took 
place in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, just two years ago, it will be recalled 
that the intensity of popular sympathy with 
the employees was largely due to the action 
of the street railway combination in establish- 
ing uniform five-cent fares, instead of continu- 
ing the sale of six tickets for twenty-five cents. 
It was urged that during a period of falling 
prices street-car fares should rather be reduced 
than increased. This demand on the part 
of the people led the City Council to pass an 
ordinance requiring the street railway com- 
pany to restore the sale of six tickets for a 
quarter, and to sell twenty-five tickets for a 
dollar. The company resisted the ordinance 
in the courts, and has recently obtained a 
decision from United States District Judge 
Seaman declaring the ordinance unconstitu- 
tional. The ground upon which Judge Sea- 
man bases his decision is that the proposed 
fares would not return a fair rate of interest 
upon the capital investedin the roads. This 
investment he estimates to be at least 
$5,000,000, or about $40,000 for each mile 
of road. As this is almost exactly the re- 
ported cost per mile of the newer street rail- 
way system of Detroit and of the street rail- 
way systems of Massachusetts, where stock- 
watering is pretty well guarded against, 
the minimum figures’ of the Court must be 
accepted by fair-minded critics. His argu- 
ment, however, that the proposed fares would 
yield only 4% per cent. on this investment, 
or less than $230,000, will astonish many 
students. We have already shown in The 
Outlook the profitableness of still lower 
fares in Toronto, Canada; and the recent 
report of the Detroit Railway Company, 
published among the financial advertisements 
in the New York “Evening Post,” shows 
that the cost of electric transportation is no 
greater in this country than across the bor- 
der. The Detroit Railway Company’s char- 
ter requires it to sell eight tickets for a 
quarter, to be good from early morning tilleight 
o'clock in the evening, and six tickets for a 
quarter to be good at allhours. The average 
fare received from each passenger, says the 
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company’s report, is 3 2—5 cents, and the oper- 
ating expenses are less than 60 per cent. of 
the receipts, or but two cents a passenger. 
The net earnings of the entire Detroit system 
are reported to be $727,000 a year, o1 three 
times as much as Judge Seaman’s estimate 
of the net earnings of the Milwaukee system. 
Inasmuch as Detroit and Milwaukee are 
cities with almost precisely the same popula- 
tion, and the fares in Detroit are lower than 
those proposed in Milwaukee, it is difficult 
to understand why the Milwaukee business 
would be so unprofitable. 


The American Institute of 
Architects has submitted a 
list of names to Mayor Van Wyck, of New 
York, for appointment as a Building Code 
Commission, in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the Charter. These men are all 
practically acquainted with building. The 
collapse of a new building in New York, 
which resulted in the death of six men and 
the maiming of four, on May 13, followed on 
June 2 by the collapse of one in process of 
demolition, in which several were injured, is 
evidence that there is need either of better 
inspection or better enforcement of the law, 
or both, in the city of New York. The 
Charter of New York provides that its 
Building Commission shall be composed of 
men who have had at least ten years’ experi- 
ence as architects or builders. The Charter 
also provides that each inspector shall be a 
practical man. If character does not have 
as much weight in these appointments as 
skill or experience, the law itself is defeated. 
It is singular that workingmen have not 
taken a different stand in regard to this 
whole matter. Some of the strongest unions 
are in the building trades. The moral senti- 
ment of these unions could do more to en- 
force the law than the inspectors. If the 
men would refuse to do work in violation of 
the law, striking, when required to do so, as 
quickly as for the employment of a non-union 
workman, they would find themselves estab- 
lished in the good feeling and having the moral 
support of those who now consider unions 
obstructions to the progress of the country. 
There is no doubt that some of the building 
laws are unnecessary, and do not recom- 
mend themselves to intelligent workmen, but 
the fundamental laws governing the con- 
struction of buildings in every State in the 
Union are sound, and are the result of 
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experience. The enforcement of these laws 
is necessary to life and health, and the 
workingmen should see to it that they are 
enforced. The workingman lives in the 
buildings where greed uses every economy 
that reduces cost of construction. It is not 
the rich man whose child is poisoned from 
improper sanitary construction, but the poor 
man, It is the life of the workingman’s 
family that is threatened by improper con- 
struction, and it is he who builds that 
which is a menace to life, often to those of 
his own household. Let the union support 
the delegate who calls out workingmen from 
a building going up in violation of the law, 
and we shall not again have a walking dele- 
gate leaving a building in fear without a 
word of warning to the men who employed 
him to guard their interest. It is the intelli- 
gent support of the mass of the people, 
not the spasmodic denunciation of the few, 
that will right this great evil of dishonest 
construction of buildings. 


& 
The New National Policy 


There is coming to be a general and sub- 
stantially unanimous agreement that recent 
events have compelled, or will speedily com- 
pel, a reversal of the traditional policy of the 
United States. That policy has been one of 
isolation; it is henceforth to be one of fra- 
ternization. During America’s early history, 
its unique principles of government, its loca- 
tion remote from the Old World, its com- 
parative weakness and inexperience, and its 
complicated domestic problems, all combined 
in compelling it to avoid world-counsels and 
world-responsibilities. 

But time has changed these conditions. Our 
principles of government are no longer unique; 
they are already winning their way into ac- 
ceptance, or furnishing the basis for popular 
agitation, in England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Scandinavia. Our location is no longer re- 
mote from the Old World; our eastern coast 
is as near the western coast of Europe as it 
is to our own western coast; New York is as 
truly neighbor to Liverpool as to San Fran- 
cisco. The Nation is no longer feeble. The 
band of thirteen jealous States has grown to 
be an empire of forty-five States, united by a 
National patriotism quite equal to that which 
makes one nation of the separate counties 
of England or the separate principalities of 
Germany. We still lack experience in inter- 
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national diplomacy, but that is something 
which only international life can give. Our 
domestic problems are as serious and com- 
plicated as ever; but, with the exception of 
those presented by an African population 
in the South and an as yet imperfectly as- 
similated foreign population in the North, 
they do not materially differ from those of 
other nations. For the industrial and social 
problem is the pre-emirent problem of the 
present pre-eminently industrial epoch, and 
that is essentially the same wherever civiliza- 
tion has carried with it modern machinery 
and the resultant industrial organization. 
Finally, this war, with the responsibility which 
it has laid upon the Nation for fair govern- 
ment in Cuba and the Philippines, has awak- 
ened us all to the fact that the isolation of 
the past is forever at an end. Thenceforth 
the National motto must be, not, Americans 
for America, but, Americans for the world. 

Some men recognize more quickly than 
others radical changes in world conditions ; 
some more readily abandon traditional poli- 
cies when changed conditions render them 
obsolete. It is not at all strange that some 
men and some newspapers are endeavoring 
rather to see how they can hold fast to the 
policy of the fathers than how they can create 
new policies for new exigencies; not at all 
strange that some men should make it their 
endeavor rather to escape the new obligations 
of a new time, or reduce them to a minimum, 
than how to assume them with courage and 
fulfill them with success, It is, rather, strange 
that so many see with at least some clearness 
of vision that the new epoch involves new 
obligations, and are eager rather than reluc- 
tant to assume them. The spirit with which 
Dewey sailed into the harbor of Manila, and 
Hobson into the jaws of death at Santiago, 
is typical of the spirit of the American peo- 
ple, who are adventurous to the point of 
audacity. In this spirit—adventurous, auda- 
cious, self-confident, but thoroughly earnest, 
sincere, and heroic—the great body of the 
American people are turning their faces to- 
ward the future. 

The Outlook accepts the new duties of the 
new hour without misgivings. We believe 
that the United States must henceforth take 
its place with the other nations of the world, 
and share with them the responsibility for 
the world’s development. We believe that 
America has the ability and the courage to 
act well her part. She will sometimes blun- 
der, no doubt, and Americans appointed to 
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represent her will sometimes misrepresent and 
disgrace her. But the influence which she 
has already exerted is a presage of what her 
influence is to be. For no American can 
doubt that the proclamations of Gomez in 
Cuba denouncing severe penalties for all 
violations of civilized warfare by Cuban 
soldiers, and of Aguinaldo in the Philippines 
similar in effect, are due to the fact that they 
have an American army and an American 
fleet as their allies. The Outlook, therefore, 
with no childish faith in the impeccability or 
infallibility of America, but with a patriotic 
faith in America’s general intelligence and 
general purity of purpose, maintains the faith 
that, from the day when Dewey's guns sank 
the Spanish fleet, the United States had laid 
upon it the duty of abandoning its former 
foreign policy, and entering determinedly and 
courageously upon one radically different. 
We clearly see that this means a reversal of 
some policies inherited from our fathers, 
which were formerly wise and which The 
Outlook formerly advocated. They are wise 
no longer, and The Outlook no longer advo- 
cates them. 

The new National policy, placing this Na- 
tion in the congress of the world’s nations, 
to share with them in responsibility for the 
world’s development, requires a somewhat 
increased navy and a somewhat increased 
army. It requires still more a better army; 
not in officers—for the officers of our regular 
army are men of whom the United States is 
rightly proud—but in the rank and file. The 
time has passed for considering any man good 
enough to be feod for powder and shot. The 
privates in the regular army should be paid 
such wages, given such chances of promo- 
tion, and accorded such social consideration, 
as will make their positions and their oppor- 
tunities enviable. The regular army should 
be one of educated cadets, out of whom 
officers can easily be drawn in time of neces- 
sity, whenever the regular army needs to be 
increased by volunteers. 

The new National policy requires a new 
and perfected diplomatic service. The ap- 
pointment by President McKinley of Mr. 
Straus to represent the United States in 
Turkey affords an admirable illustration of 
what the new epoch demands. We should 
be represented abroad, not by raw recruits, 
but by trained men. No man should be 
sent to represent our interests among a people 
whose language he can neither speak nor 
understand. Consuls should be educated for 
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the service as cadets are for the army. 
The Nation should maintain a continuity in 
its foreign policy. The revolutions which 
are admissible and net without advantage 
in domestic policy are inadmissible and 
wholly injurious in foreign affairs. Our am- 
bassadors and consuls should be appointed, 
not to represent Republicanism or Democ- 
racy, Prohibitionism or Populism, but sim- 
ple Americanism. No man, whatever his 
party politics and whatever his fame, family, 
or culture, should ever represent America 
abroad unless he is an enthusiastic believer 
in the fundamental principles of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth—justice, equal rights, 
universal education, religious and civil lib- 
erty. Our foreign ambassadors go to Euro- 
pean courts, but they go to represent the 
American people. 

The new National policy requires, probably, 
the adoption of some method of colonial ad- 
ministration, or something akin thereto. If 
this necessitates a change in the Constitution, 
our past history has proved that this fact 
need constitute no serious hindrance. Our 
Constitution is a girdle to strengthen us, 
not a manacle to thwart our endeavors. The 
Outlook opposes the annexation of Hawaii, 
not because it is conservative, but because it 
is radical. Annexation connotes, if it does 
not denote, the constitution of a United States 
Territory to grow eventually into a State, 
and so to share in the government of the 
United States. This may be the best pussi- 
ble disposition of Hawaii, but it is not the 
only disposition; and the country is not yet 
prepared to say that it is the best. No one 
on this side of the Atlantic, and few upon 
the other, doubt that the Spanish domina- 
tion is at an endin Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines. When the Spanish flag comes 
down, American responsibility begins. Shall 
the issue be the annexation and so the incor- 
poration into the Union of these islands? or 
their colonization and practical independence ? 
or their autonomy under a United States pro- 
tectorate? Shall we treat them as we treat 
Alaska, or as England treats Canada, or as she 
treats Egypt? Oris there some other method, 
different from either, yet to be wrought out 
by American statesmen? The country is 
not now prepared to answer this question. 
When itis prepared, it will be better able than 
now to determine what shall be its future 
relations with Hawaii. When it has evicted 
Spain from Cuba and Porto Rico and from 
the Philippines, it will have made itself 
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responsible to see that the old despotism is 
not followed by a new one, or by an anarchy 
which is still worse; that these people, deliv- 
ered from an intolerable yoke of bondage, 
are not left unprovided with a government 
both able and determined to secure to their 
peoples justice, equal rights, free education. 
and religious and civil liberty. Whatever it 
is necessary for us to do to secure this result 
we must be prepared todo. It is partly be- 
cause we must be prepared to defend, by 
skillful diplomacy when we can, by force of 
arms if we must, other peoples than our own, 
that we need a new diplomatic service and a 
larger navy and army. 

This new National policy involves our ready 
co-operation with any people who believe as 
we do in justice, equal rights, free education, 
and religious and civil liberty, and who are 
willing to co-operate with us to secure these 
beneficent ends. Our most natural ally is 
Great Britain. From her we have inherited 
in large measure, not only our political insti- 
tutions, our language, and our literature, but 
our religious and political ideals. We are al- 
ready one people, though two nations. Our 
natural sympathy with each other has found 
sudden and almost unanimous expression 
since this war began. It is one of the inci- 
dental advantages of the war that it has 
evoked this expression. A first step  to- 
ward that Anglo American alliance for which 


. the new epoch is already so loudly calling 


would be the establishment of that permanent 
ceurt of arbitration which two years ago 
secured a majority, though not the necessary 
two-thirds vote, in the United States Senate. 
A second step would be the closest practicable 
reciprocal trade relations between the United 
States and Canada. A third step would be 
the promotion, by press and platform and 
pulpit, of whatever will create a kindlier feel- 
ing and a better understanding between these 
nations so closely kin in spirit and in institu- 
tions. 

But Great Britain is not our only natural 
ally. The United States is a Nation of the 
plain people; it believes in the plain people; 
it is founded on faith in the plain people; 
it is the friend of the plain people. From 
Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, Hungary, Po- 
land, Ireland, plain people have crossed the 
sea, to make here their homes, find here their 
fortunes, and write home to their friends and 
neighbors what here they have found. There 
are many unnaturalized Americans in the Old 
World who have never seen America. They 


would gladly make it the land of their adop- 
tion, but cannot. These plain people in other 
lands are our natural allies. Their repre- 
sentative newspapers have declared their sym- 
pathy for America in this war, while the 
organs of the Court have sympathized with 
Spain. It is not only the refusal of England 
to join the concert of Europe in an endeavor 
at intervention which has prevented that in- 
tervention ; the undisguised sympathy of the 
peasant populations of the Old Werld has 
also had its deterrent effect. The United 
States, which, by its system of self-govern- 
ment, has trusted, and not in vain, to the 
reason of the common people to ferceive 
justice, and to the conscience of the common 
people to enforce justice, is in its new Na- 
tional policy to appeal to the reason and the 
conscience of the common people everywhere 
to see and to sustain the cause of popular 
development. 

A great trust did God repose upon the 
American people when he called them from 
all nationalities, but in the main from the 
poorer and less educated classes in all nation- 
alities, and intrusted to them the task of 
building up a great empire with no leaders 
except those of their own choosing. While 
that trust is yet in process of accomplish- 
ment, he suddenly lays on them the larger 
duty of helping to work out, not the same 
forms of government, but the same principles 
of justice, equal rights, free education, and 
civil and religious liberty, throughout the 
world. The American people appear to us 
to be accepting the trust in a spirit of ex- 
hilarant courage which augurs well for its final 
achievement. 


& 
The Summer’s Needs 


The patriotism that in the past has support- 
ed the summer charities, this year is diverted 
from its regular channel and is expending 
itself in behalf of the soldiers. It must not 
be forgotten that the going to the front of 
so many breadwinners and the stagnation of 
business in so many directions because of the 
war will make demands on our summer chari- 
ties that have never been made before. Sick 
ness will come to the tenement-house home this 
year, as it has inthe past. Thesame physical 
conditions which compelled the formation of 
organizations for the relief of mothers and 
babies in tenement-house homes continue to 
exist. The organizations to give a day’s 
outing to the children in the tenement-houses, 
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the Outdoor Recreation Leagues to establish 
playgrounds for children, the vacation houses 
for the benefit of working-giris, are more 
necessary than ever before, because all are 
suffering, consciously or unconsciously, from 
the nervous strain caused by the war and its 
attendant evils, among the most serious of 
which is the reduction of the number of 
wage-earners and the volume of earnings. 
Thousands of children will suffer this sum- 
mer for proper food and change because 
the wage-earners who protected them are 
now serving their country. Letitnot be said 
of us that our charities are the result of our 
emotions. What we need is persistent effort 
when we deal with the general needs of the 
country. Every organization having to do 
with fresh-air work is suffering for lack of 
funds. We know what must follow if the 
children in our tenement-houses do not get 
fresh air for a time. A winter with a higher 
death-rate, with less work accomplished in 
and out of school because of a lack of the 
physical power to work, must follow. Surely 
the family left at home is worthy of as much 
attention as the man who goes to the front 
in the service of a rich Government, employ- 
ing science and skill to minimize the suffer- 
ings of its soldiers. Is there any way in 
which the soldier can be better served than by 
caring for those whom he leaves behind? 

Caring for the soldiers is a noble work, 
but it is one in which the forces of the 
Nation are engaged. For the soldiers of 
poverty left to fight at home without trum- 
pets and banners, without plaudits, fighting 
against odds imposed by community and 
individual ignorance, as well as by lack of 
money, there are needed the same generosity, 
thought, and energy that in the years past 
have lifted the burdens from overburdened 
lives and raised the level of humanity nearer 
the ideal of human brotherhood. Let the 
generous citizen control his enthusiasm long 
enough to decide whether he will send to the 
soldier a luxury he may not need, or give to 
that soldier’s family the chance to get air, 
space, light, and food through many organi- 
zations devoted to the interest of those who 
cannot secure these necessities of physical 
well-being for themselves. 


The French women of the Geneva Red Cross 
have shown their impartiality by subscribing ten 
thousand dollars to the War Hospital Fund, 
which is to be equally divided between our own 
and the Spanish military hospitals. 
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The Story of the War 


The readers of The Outlook will miss 
this week the regular installment of George 
Kennan’s Story of the War. The reason for 
this omission is partly to make room for an 
article from his pen on the Red Cross; partly 
for another reason. 

The same sort of difficulties which have 
confronted the Government in preparing to 
invade Cuba with an army of ten to twenty 
thousand men, with provisions, tents, and 
ammunition, have confronted the Red Cross 
preparing to accompany the army with scores 
of surgeons, hundreds of nurses, and innu- 
merable quantities and varieties of hospital 
and other supplies. The relation between 
the Red Cross and the army and navy officers 
in the field had to be adjusted; its relation 
to branches springing up all over the country 
to be arranged; the machinery set in motion 
for the appointment, not merely of hospital 
nurses, but, as far as possible, of such as are 
familiar with the Spanish language, as would 
not be in peril from yellow fever, and as have 
had some field experience. This complicated 
work of preparation has required infinite pa- 
tience, great energy, and limitless tact. Mean- 
while it was impossible for Mr. Kennan to 
reach Cuba; the fleet was delayed; and all 
that was really important to be told concern- 
ing conditions of life at Tampa and Key 
West, Mr. Kennan had told through our 
columns. 

Under these circumstances The Outlook 
believes that it has best met the just expecta- 
tions of its readers in withdrawing Mr. Ken- 
nan for ten days from the field and consent- 
ing to his diversion of his energies to certain 
executive work of the Red Cross Society, of 
which he is the First Vice-President; work 
which apparently he alone could successfully 
accomplish. If, as we hope, the difficulties 
incident to the preparation for its field opera- 
tions have been overcome, it is largely due 
to his skill and energy, and The Outlook will 
be glad to believe that it has contributed 
something toward so beneficent a result. 

Before this issue of The Outlook reaches 
our readers Mr. Kennan will be again at the 
front, and, as soon as army orders permit, 
with the invading army in Cuba. As soon 
thereafter as communication is opened be- 
tween the armies in the field and the United 
States, his Story of the War will be resumed ; 
not, we hope, to be again interrupted, unless 
by a break in mail communications, until 
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not only the war in Cuba is ended, but some 
information is gathered which will throw light 
on the difficult reconstruction problems which 
must follow. 

Our readers will find in this issue, not as 
part of the history of the war, but as closely 
bearing upon it, an article from Major- 
General O. O. Howard, on the organization 
of an army. This article will give them 
authoritatively a graphic account of the na- 
ture of that organization, whose work is so 
important a part of the history of to-day, but 
whose framework is so little comprehended 
even by the most intelligent civilian, 


Duty, Not Vengeance 


On the historic morning when Admiral 
Dewey sailed into the harbor of Manila to 
face a hostile fleet and a line of hostile forts, 
the signal which he hoisted to his fleet did 
not read, “Remember the Maine,” but, 
“ Keep cool, and obey orders.” These simple, 
manly, characteristic words are typical of the 
English-speaking races in their heroic mo- 
ments They are free from sentimentality, 
from pretentiousness, and from the spirit of 
the lower passions. The decisive word at 
Manila was not Vengeance, but Duty; and 
that is the word which ought to be associated 
with that splendid achievement. The people 
of this country have not forgotten the Maine, 
and will not forget it; but they are not 
remembering the Maine in a spirit of venge- 
ance. If they were, the present war would 
be an unjustifiable revival of barbarism; a 
dealing with Spain on the same basis as that 
on which Spain dealt with the world three 
centuries ago. This is not a war of venge- 
ance; it is a war of duty. It will be found 
that its heroic leaders will not echo the words 
of flamboyant political speakers or rhapsod- 
ical politicians. They will express on every 
occasion that deeper sense of responsibility, 
that larger conception of opportunity, which 
comes to the front in every great crisis in 
which men of English blood are concerned, 
and the dominance of which explains the 
achievements of the English-speaking race 
and its immense influence in the affairs of the 
world, There are some remnants of paganism 
in America, but America has not gone into 
this war in the spirit of paganism, It has 
not gone into this struggle under the influence 
of passion or of hate; it has been driven into 
it by historic necessities, by a sense of intoler- 
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able wrong-doing, and by the conviction that 
it is laid upon us as a duty. 


8 
Conquering the World 


It is the duty, the privilege, the prerogative 
of man to conquer the world, and, having 
conquered it, use it to minister to life. He 
is not to surrender to it, nor compromise with 
it, nor withdraw from it or any partofit. He 
is to bring it, and everything in it, into sub- 
jection to his own highest will, and make it 
serve his own highest life. This is his duty 
and his privilege, because this is within his 
power when reinforced by God. 

There is no line of demarcation between 
the religious and the secular. There are not 
some things which worldly men may enjoy 
but not the saints, laymen but not ministers, 
sinners but not professed Christians. The 
whole world belongs to the Christian, because 
it belongs to Christ; to man, because man is 
God’s son, and it all belongs to God. 

The devout Jew refused to read Greek 
literature, because it was all pagan and much 
of it immoral. but we have taken possession 
of the resources of Greek literature and Greek 
philosophy, because we have learned, or are 
learning, to discriminate between the true and 
the false, the good and the bad. The devout 
Puritan refused to look at art or have it in his 
house because so much of art was pagan and 
some of it vicious, But we have taken posses- 
sion of the resources of art, because we have 
learned, or are learning, to discriminate be- 
tween the pure and the impure, the true and 
the false; between what is divine, because 
nobly human, in pagan art, and what is un- 
divine, because sensual and animal. 

We have conquered and made subservient 
to the higher life, or are so conquering, art 
and literature. We are in like manner to 
conquer the newspaper press, the theater, the 
opera—everything. Nothing is to be sur- 
rendered; nothing is to be given over to evil. 

What shall he do who desires a clean, pure 
newspaper? ‘We ought to boycott the news- 
paper which counts itself simply a mercantile 
venture, which is conducted on the principle 
of giving men what they want, abandons its 
high vocation to be a leader of men, panders 
to the passions of the evil, shows enterprise 
without discrimination, gathers news good 
and bad, noble and ignoble, true and false, 
history and gossip, and throws it out in one 
great waste-basket before us every morning 
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in the week. No man ought to buy in 
the cars a paper which he is unwilling to 
bring into his home. When the “ best soci- 
ety ” refuses to be seen with copies of the 
sensational press in hotels and trains and 
electric cars, it will set a fashion which other 
society will follow; and the days of sensa- 
tional journalism will be over. So long as 
gentlemen of character write for papers which 
they would not wish their wives and daugh- 
ters to read, and advertise in them and buy 
them, so long they will prosper. Said a 
newsboy to a protesting customer the other 
day: “ They despise ’em, but they buys ’em.”’ 
So long as the public “ buys them,” so long 
they will be made and sold. No gentleman 
will willingly associate with a loud and vulgar 
man. If all gentlemen would refuse to asso- 
ciate with loud and vulgar newspapers, their 
career would be cut short. 

What shall we do with the theater? How 
shall we treat the actor? What sort of men 
would the clergy be if they were habitually 
treated as the actors, until recently, have 
been treated? If every minister were as- 
sumed to be guilty un‘il he were proved inno- 
cent, if he were treated as though he were 
vicious, licentious, profane, unworthy of com- 
panionship, he would tend to become so. The 


theater is not to be abandoned, surrendered, 


given over; it is to be recreated. And the 
only way.to recreate it is by the resolve on 
the part of all reputable men and women to 
patronize no plays that are not pure and 
wholesome. If reputable people would leave 
disreputable plays to be witnessed only by 
disreputable people, they would soon cease 
to be acted. It is good society that keeps 
alive all that is worst in the theater. 

It is often said, and oftener implied, that 
there are some things which worldly men 
may do, but Christians must not. The con- 
trary is true: a Christian may do things 
which a man not a Christian cannot safely 
do. The better Christian he is, the safer he 
is. If he is full of the spirit of consecration, 
if he is pure in inmost imagination, he can 
see what less pure men cannot see, and can 
go with safety where men of less consecration 
cannot safely go. Freedom belongs to the 
children of God. 


We have no right to compromise, and do — 


what the world does because the world does 
it.. That is not being a Christian. We have 
no right to abandon some part of the world, 
and say, That belongs to the world; we will 
leave it alone. The function of the Christian 


Church is to take the world and the whole 
world, all material things and all activities, 
and consecrate them to the service of God, 
and thus make them serve God because they 
serve humanity. 


The Red Cross Yacht 


The plan of a special gift from the readers 
of The Outloox to the American National 
Red Cross has already called out the con- 
tributions below acknowledged. Other gen- 
erous responses will doubtless follow rapidly. 
This gift is to take the form of a steam yacht, 
because that is precisely the thing the Red 
Cross needs most to help it in its humane 
work. It has been decided by Miss Clara 
Barton, with the approval of The Outlook, 
to name the boat the Moynier, in honor of 
M Gustav Moynier, President of the Interna- 
tional Committee ot the Red Cross, in consid- 
eration of his untiring efforts from 1864 until 
1882 to have the United States adopt the 
Geneva Treaty. 

With the actual invasion of Cuba begun, 
the work of the Red Cross assumes at once 
enormously increased importance. There is 
practically no limit to the good it can do for 
the suffering, the helpless, and the wounded, 
if means and facilities are provided. The 
steam yacht Moynier will be in constant ser- 
vice in the cause of humanity. In a dozen 
ways it will be useful, and, indeed, indispen- 
sable. The Red Cross wants it; we are sure 
our readers want to give it. Small as well as 
large contributions will be welcome. The 
amount needed is $2,500. . Make checks pay- 
able to The Outlook. 


RED CROSS FUND FOR STEAM LAUNCH 


The Outlook Company... $100 00 
M. B. S., Baltimore, Md............... 200 
S. B. K., cee 1 00 

Proceeds Porch Farr, Plainfield, . 2500 
Miss M. V. H. D., Saranac Lake, eae 2 00 
Mrs. P. B. H. ~ udson, O cece 2 00 
3 00 
Miss L., ‘Lake coves 5 00 
Mrs. E. Lake Forest, 5 00 
Mrs. R. L. H., Wianno, 5 00 
Mrs. C. O.C., "New Britain, Conn................ 1 
A Reader New York EES 5 00 
I. cece ce 25 00 
E. A. cc cee 5 00 
1 00 
500 
N.F.B New York, N. Se 500 
50 00 
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What is the Red Cross? 


By George Kennan 


HAVE been asked many times in the 
course of the past fortnight, “ What is 
the American National Red Cross? 


How did it originate, from whom does it 
derive its powers, what are its relations to 
the Government, how is it organized, and 


what is it supposed to do?” I have even 
been asked twice within a week, “ What 
religion does the Red Cross profess?” In- 
asmuch as such questions indicate unfamil- 
iarity, at least, on the part of the American 
people with Red Cross history, and inasmuch 
as the American National Red Cross is about 
to take the field in Cuba for the relief both 
of the reconcentrados and of our own soldiers 
and sailors, I purpose in this article to give a 
brief account of what may be called the inter- 
national Red Cross movement, which seems 
to me to be, in some respects, the most note- 
worthy and beneficent of the many philan- 
thropic undertakings that have characterized 
the present century. 

The historical event in which the Red 
Cross had its origin was the battle of Sol- 
ferino, in the Italian war of 1859, and the 
suggestions that led to the formation of the 
first Red Cross societies came from a little 
volume by M. Henri Dunant entitled “ Un 
Souvenir de Solferino.” In reviewing the 
tremendous fight of June 24, 1859, in which 
more than three hundred thousand combat- 
ants were engaged, M. Dunant described 
graphically the suffering of the wounded, at- 
tributed it largely to the lack of proper care, 
and asked the question whether such suffering 
might not be greatly ameliorated by intrust- 
ing the work of volunteer relief in time of 
war to regularly organized and _ well-consti- 
tuted societies, instead of leaving it to such 
private persons as might happen to be near 
the field of battle and might choose to offer 
their untrained and unskillful services to the 
surgeons of the belligerents. The book at 
once attracted general attention in Europe, 
and in less than three months after its ap- 
pearance it was made the subject of discus- 
sion at a meeting of a small society in Geneva, 
Switzerland, which devoted itself chiefly to 
local interests, and which was known as the 
“ Société Genevoise d’Utilité Publique.” The 
discussion did not, at that time, result in any 
action; but on the 9th of February, 1863, it 


was renewed, and finally resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider the 
question of ameliorating the sufferings of the 
sick and wounded in time of war, and of 
giving a practical form, if possible, to M. 
Dunant’s ideas. The members of the com- 
mittee were M. Dunant himself; General 
Dufour, Commander-in-Chief of the Swiss 
army; Dr. Louis Appia, who had acted as 
assistant surgeon during the campaign in 
Italy; Dr. T. Maunoir, a distinguished Swiss 
practitioner; and M. Gustave Moynier, Presi- 
dent of the Genevese society. “ Unfortu- 
nately,” M. Moynier says, in describing the 
work of the committee, “it was not then 
known in Europe what prodigies had been 
accomplished in America by the Sanitary 
Commission of the United States during the 
war of secession; and therefore much time 
and labor were required before the committee 
could frame an exhaustive reply to the ques- 
tions submitted to it. Simple and easy as it 
had been to indicate the object to be attained, 
so much the more difficult was it to settle 
the details for its accomplishment in such a 
way as not to offer too much ground for 
criticism.” 

All difficulties, however, were ultimately 
overcome; the committee reported a plan of 
action which was promptly adopted, and the 
Société Genevoise d’Utilité Publique pro- 
ceeded to issue a call for an international 
conference. This Conference assembled at 
Geneva, on October 26, 1863. Of the thirty- 
six persons who took part in it, eighteen 
were official delegates, representing fourteen 
Governments; viz., Austria, Spain, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Prussia and 
six other German States, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland. Theother members of the Confer- 
ence were six representatives of various asso- 
ciations—notably the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem—and seven non-accredited 
strangers. Encouraging letters and ad- 
dresses were sent from Belgium, Denmark, 
Italy, Portugal, and some of the German 
principalities. 

The problem presented to the Conference 
by the terms of the call was, as stated by M. 
Moynier, “to establish on the domain of 
charity a link between the civil and the mili- 


tary element, which, though different, are 
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not incompatible, and which, it was hoped, 
might be made to work harmoniously to- 
gether, side by side.” In doing this, the 
Conference had to adapt its work to a great 
variety of countries and Governments, and 
carefully to refrain from exacting anything 
incompatible with the customs and institu- 
tions of any civilized people. It therefore 
confined itself mainly to certain general 
guiding principles, leaving every country 
free to settle and arrange details in its own 
particular way. The resolutions which it 
adopted, and which now form the constitu- 
tion and the charter of Red Cross Societies 
throughout the world, are as follows: 

The International Conference, being desir- 
ous to give aid to wounded soldiers in all 
cases where the military medical service shall 
be inadequate, has adopted the following 
resolutions : 


Article 1. There shall be, in every country, a 
Committee whose duty it will be to co-operate in 
time of war by all the means in its power with 
the sanitary service of the army. This Commit- 
tee shall organize itself in such manner as may 
appear most useful and expedient. 

Art. 2. Sections, unlimited in number, shall be 
formed to second the Committee, to which the 
zeneral direction will belong. 

Art. 3. Every Committee shall place itself in 
communication with tne Government of its own 
country, in order that its offers of assistance may 
be accepted in case of need. 

Art. 4. In time of peace the Committees and 
Sections shall be occupied with the means of 
making themselves really useful in time of war, 
especially in preparing material aid of every kind, 
and in endeavoring to train and instruct volunteer 
nurses. 

Art. 5. In the event of war, the Committees of 
the belligerent nations shall furnish relief to their 
respective armies in proportion to their resources ; 
in particular, they shall organize and place 
nurses on an active footing, and, in conjunction 
with the military authority, they shall arrange 
places for the reception of the wounded. They 
may solicit the assistance of the Committees be- 
longing to neutral nations. 

Art.6. On the demand, or with the concurrence, 
of the military authority, the Committees shall 
send volunteer nurses to the field of battle, where 
they will be under the direction of military 
chiefs. 

Art. 7. The volunteer nurses employed with 
armies shall be provided, by their respective 
Committees, with everything necessary for their 
maintenance. 

Art. 8. They shall wear around the arm, in all 
countries, a white band with a red cross upon it, 
as a distinctive and uniform badge. 

Art. 9. The Committees and Sections of the 
different countries shall meet in International 
Congresses, in order to communicate to each other 
the results of their experience, and to decide on 
the measures to be adopted for the eenooment 
of the work. 
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Art. 10. The exchange of communications be- 
tween Committees of different nations shall be 
made provisionally through the medium of the 
Committee of Geneva. 


Independently of the above resolutions, the 
Conference made the following suggestions, 
all of which were adopted by the Governments 
that afterward united in the treaty known as 
the Geneva Convention: 


(a) That the Governments should grant pro- 
tection to the Relief Committees which may be 
formed, and should, as far as possible, facilitate 
the accomplishment of their task. 

(4) That, in time of war, neutrality should be 
proclaimed by the belligerent nations for the field 
and stationary hospitals, and that it may also be 
accorded, in the most complete manner, to all 
officials employed in sanitary work, to volunteer 
nurses, to the inhabitants of the country who 
shall assist the wounded, and to the wounded 
themselves. 

(c) That an identical distinctive sign be adopted 
for the medical corps of all armies, or, at least, 
for all persons attached to this service in the 
same army. That an identical flag be also 
adopted for the field and stationary hospitals of 
all armies. 

The red cross on a white ground, adopted 
by the Conference as the distinctive insignia 
of the Aid Societies, was merely the flag of 
Switzerland with the colors reversed, and it 
was chosen out of compliment to the country 
where the first International Conference 
assembled. Its use by the Aid Societies ante- 
dated by nearly a year its adoption by the 
Governments that united in the Geneva Con- 
vention, so that, although it is now used by 
the War and Navy Departments of all civil- 
ized countries to designate their hospital ser- 
vice, it also belongs to the Red Cross Socie- 
ties by right of priority as well as by author- 
ity of the International Conference. 

The first Red Cross Society formed in 
Europe was organized by Dr. Hahn in Wur- 
temburg in December, 1863, only a few weeks 
after the adjournment of the Conference. 
In 1864 there were ten societies, in 1866 
twenty, and there are now more than forty, 
in countries as widely separated as Russia, 
Spain, America, Peru, Japan, and the Congo 
Free State. Every war that has occurred 
since 1863 has given a new impetus to the 
movement, and has led either the belligerents 
or their more or less threatened neighbors to 
rally to the Red Cross. Thus the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign in 1864 led to the forma- 
tion of societies in Denmark and in Austria; 
the war in Germany in 1866 gained Baden 
and Saxony; the Franco-German war in 
1870 induced Luxembourg to join; the Turko- 
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Servian war of 1876 added Servia, Rumania, 
and Montenegro to the list; the war in the 
East in 1877 brought Greece; while the con- 
flict in South America in 1879 caused the 
accession of Peru. Some of the naticnal 
societies have very wide and far-reaching 
ramifications. Russia, for example, has an 
almost uninterrupted chain of sections from 
St. Petersburg through the Caucasus, Turk- 
estan, Siberia, and even to Kamtchatka. The 
Dutch Red Cross has branches in Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo, and the Moluccas. 
The French society has established itself in 
Algeria and in Tunis, and there are societies 
in Persia, San Salvador, Chili, Bolivia, and 
the Argentine Republic. 

All of these widely scattered but affiliat.d 
societies are controlled, at least so far as 
their relations with one another are concerned, 
by an International Committee, which has its 
headquarters in Berne, Switzerland. This 
Committee, of which M. Moynier is now 
President, calls gll international conferences, 
determines the conditions upon which new 
organizations shall receive international rec- 
ognition, issues appeals for the financial sup- 
port of societies whose Governments are 
engaged in war, and acts, generally, as a 
medium of official intercommunication be- 
tween all of the Red Cross bodies over which 
it presides. 

The first work in which the Red Cross 
Societies jointly engaged was the advocacy 
and promotion of an international treaty, in 
which all civilized Governments should unite, 
and by which they should bind themselves to 
observe certain fixed rules in their treatment 
of one another’s wounded, as well as in their 
attitude toward one another's hospitals, am- 
bulances, surgeons, and nurses. As the result 
of an active propaganda carried on by the 
societies and their International Committee, 
and in view of the interest and sympathy 
aroused by them throughout Europe, the 
Swiss Federal Council consented to call 
another international conference, the object 
of which should be the discussion of the pro- 
posed international treaty. In the summer 
of 1864 this Conference assembled in the city 
of Geneva, and in less than a fortnight a 
treaty was drawn up, and on the 22d of 
August, 1864, was signed by the plenipoten- 
tiaries of twelve Powers. This international 
treaty is known in history as the Geneva 
Convention. It is, in substance, as follows : 

The belligerents must take care of the sick 
or wounded soldiers whom they may find, 
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without distinction of nationality. Men who 
may be cured, but are incapable of serving 
again, must, if they belong to the enemy, be 
sent back to their own country instead of 
being kept as prisoners of war. Hostile acts 
must not be committed against ambulances 
and hospitals, nor can they be appropriated 
if there are sick or wounded in them and they 
are not guarded by a military force. Ambu- 
lances cannot be deprived of their material 
in any case; and patients discharged from 
them are to be regarded as neutrals. Hos- 
pital personnel, administrative as well as 
medical and religious, is declared to be neu- 
tral, and its members cannot be interrupted 
in the performance of their duties, nor kept 
in captivity. Inducements are held out to 
the inhabitants of those places where battles 
are fought, in order that they may be encour- 
aged to assist in the sanitary service of ar- 
mies. Finally, for the personnel and material 
on which the Convention confers certain im- 
munities, as a sign by which they may be 
recognized, use should be made of a flag or an 
armlet bearing a red cross on a white ground, 
which the military authorities of the belliger- 
ents alone have the right to grant. 

In October, 1868, a number of additional 
articles were adopted, by virtue of which the 
contracting Powers agree to extend the priv- 
ileges and exemptions above set forth to the 
wounded and the hospital service of the navy 
as well as the army. To the original treaty 
both Spain and the United States have ad- 
hered. ‘The additional articles, relating to 
the navy, Spain has not yet signed, but the 
Government at Madrid has agreed to accept 
them as a modus vivendi for the present war. 

It will be seen from the above brief histori- 
cal sketch that the Geneva Convention, which 
has already done so much to ameliorate the 
sufferings of the sick and the wounded in 
time of war and to humanize war itself, was 
the result, very largely, of the direct work 
performed and the feeling created by the Red 
Cross Societies. 

For many years after the adoption of the 
Geneva Convention in Europe, the Red Cross 
movement attracted in the United States 
little or no attention. An American Red 
Cross Society was formed in 1866, but it 
was weakly supported and had only an 
ephemeral existence. Notwithstanding our 
own recent war, our Government showed 1.0 
disposition to join the other Powers in the 
international treaty, private initiative was 
lacking, and for a period of five or six years 
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little or nothing was done. The next step— 
and the first effective step—was taken by an 
American woman. At the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war in 1870, Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, who had already had wide experience as 
a nurse in our Civil War, happened to be in 
Germany and was invited by friends there to 
go into the field with them and see the work 
of the German Red Cross. She accepted 
the invitation, went through the terrible 
Franco-German campaign under the Red 
Cross flag, and became such an enthusiastic 
adherent to Red Cross principles and such a 
warm admirer of Red Cross methods that 
upon her return to America she made an 
attempt to organize another Red Cross Soci- 
ety at home. The public, however, took 
little interest in it, and it was not until 1881 
tt, after persistent and untiring personal 
effort, she succeeded in forming and incor- 
porating the American National Red Cross, 
with headquarters in the city of Washington, 
D.C. Of that organization 1 was one of 
the original charter members and am Vice- 
President. 

Of its work in civil fields I need not here 
say more than that it was probably the most 
powerful and effective relief agency at Johns- 
town, Pa.; it succored and relieved a large 
part of the population overwhelmed by the 
floods on the lower Mississippi; it helped to 
feed the famine-stricken peasants of Russia; 
it sustained for six months nearly thirty 
thousand negroes who lost everything in the 
West Indian cyclone that devastated the Sea 
Islands off the coast of South Carolina; and, 
finally, after the recent massacres in Asia 
Minor, it sent relief parties through Armenia 
from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea, 
succoring and relieving thousands of wretched 
people who had been plindered and driven 
from their homes by Turks and Kurds, 

Now the American Ked Cross is about to 
undertake the work of relief in the military 
field, and for the first time in its history it 
has called to its aid the Red Cross Societies 
of the world. M. Moynier, the President of 
the International Red Cross Committee, has 
issued an appeal to the affiliated societies of 
all neutral States, asking that they come 
promptly to the support of the American Red 
Cross and the Spanish Red Cross in the 
efforts which the latter are making to relieve 
the suffering caused, and to be caused, by 
the present war. These societies are already 
in communication with each other, and will 
work together in harmony, under the direc- 


tion and control of their respective War and 
Navy Departments. The fact that even be- 
fore the appeal of the International Commit- 
tee was made, the American Red Cross had 
received voluntary contributions from kindred 
organizations in France, Belgium, and the 
Congo Free State, shows how promptly the 
affiliated societies come to one another’s sup- 
port in time of need. 

The tender of the services of the American 
Red Cross to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments of the United States, which was made 
on the 25th of May, has been accepted; Red 
Cross representatives, acting by permission 
of Secretary Alger, have gone to the various 
National camps to co-operate, if necessary, 
with the Chief Surgeons; and as soon as our 
army has made a landing on the coast of 
Cuba, the Red Cross steamer State of Texas 
will go to the seat of war, carrying fourteen 
hundred tons of food and hospital supplies 
for the relief of the reconcentrados, and ac- 
companied by another steamer provided and 
fitted out by the New York Red Cross Relief 
Society, to co-operate with the hospital ser- 
vice of the Surgeon-General’s Department in 
caring for sick and wounded soldiers. 


Summer Days 
By Julia Morgan Harding 


In summer days the breezes play 
With maple leaves a roundelay, 
And through the beeches whisper low 
Songs learned in groves where pine-trees 
grow, 
Sweet music making all the day. 
On sunny slopes cloud-shadows throw 
A passing veil where thistles blow 
And restless crickets chant their lay 
In summer days. 


O’er rounded hilltops far away 
The blue mist strengthens with the day. 
From banks where ferns and clover grow 
Warm odors sweet waft to and fro, 
And white sheep through green meadows stray 
In summer days. 


In ten days, under the stimulus eof George 
Kennan’s connection with it as war corre- 
spondent, The Outlook has gained 9,836 new 
subscribers. Mr. Kennan’s letters from Tampa 
and Key West are among the most vivid, brill- 
iant, and judicious of any we have seen, and it 
is clear that it will be well worth the public’s 
while to follow up his story of the war. The 
Outlook editorially seems almost beyond improve- 
ment.— Scranton ( Pa.) Tribune. 


Army Organization 
By Oliver O. Howard 


Major-General United States Army (Retired) 


on active duty with his army corps, you 

have an example of an army complete. 
Generally three army corps besides the cav- 
alry constitute a good operating force. Now, 
the most important functionary, probably, all 
things being considered, is the Chief Quarter- 
master, who usually has the rank of a Col- 
onel. The Quartermaster furnishes camp 
and garrison equipage, transportation, cloth- 
ing, and thousands of other important sup- 
plies. - The equipment and welfare of the 
corps, you see, depends upon the ability of 
this staff officer. If the Quartermaster’s 
General has made abundant provisions for 
the whole army, of course in excess of needs, 
the corps Quartermaster has no excuse for 
not seeing to it that his part is faithfully and 
completely done. 

The next important functionary is the 
Chief Commissary of the corps, whose rank 
is also that of Colonel. He makes all the 
estimates for the principal supply of the 
officers and men of the army corps, doing 
the best he can to have an excess of rations. 
and of such supplies as are demanded for 
the several mess-tables of the command. 
Our commissary department during our Civil 
War hardly ever failed to have good food 
and abundance. It was easy for us in those 
days to have fresh meat on the hoof. The 
cattle were driven along with the corps. 

The Medical Director, who probably has 
the same rank in the staff as the other two, 
has under his supervision all medical sup- 
plies. He gets from the Quartermaster all 
needed wagons, ambulances, and animals, 
mules and horses, that are needed. The 
medical department is in fine condition, and 
as the percentage of sickness is now very 
small, the medical officers are able to give 
themselves to their work in such a way as to 
obtain great completeness in their depart- 
ment. Each of these officers has his own 
representative on the staff of the division 
general and of the brigade, and is further sup- 
ported by the surgeon and assistant surgeon, 
with their helpers, in each regiment; so you 
see how system runs through the whole body 
of an army corps. 

Again, the Chief of Ordnance on the Gen- 
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eral’s staff sees to it that there is an ade- 
quate supply of arms of every description 
required by the command, and of ammuni- 
tion. His part of the work is essential to 
vigorous campaigning, or, in fact, to any 
effort against the common enemy. Our 
ordnance officers are men of the highest 
education. They are not admitted into the 
ordnance department, whose head is at 
Washington, without a most thorough exami- 
nation, and they do their work well. 

Usually a corps General has with him an 
officer of the Judge Advocate General’s de- 
partment. He is the Judge Advocate to the 
corps, probably with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. His duty is to supervise all the 
machinery of army courts. He communi- 
cates with the Judge Advocates above and 
below him, and regulates thoroughly every- 
thing pertaining to courts. Every man who 
is guilty of any infraction of discipline—that 
is, any which amounts to the penalty of a 
confinement—is entitled to be tried by one of 
the different kinds of courts. The impor- 
tance of the Judge Advocate to the discipline 
and order of an army is evident. 

Now, there is another department called the 
Inspector-General’s department, which has to 
do more directly than any other with the 
seeing that every other department is thor- 
oughly conducted, and that every officer and 
soldier is in proper trim for service. The 
Inspector-General at Washington will furnish 
each army corps with a good representative 
officer with the highest rank attainable, prob- 
ably that of Lieutenant-Colonel or Major. 

The aides of the corps commander have 
the rank of Major and Captain, or maybe of 
Lieutenant. He is entitled to three if a Major- 
General. His aides must be most thoroughly 
instructed in every branch of the service and 
in all the regulations, and be able to stand in 
place of the General at the head of acolumn, 
or in any place where it would be impossible 
for the General to be in action or on the 
march. Aides without proper intelligence 
and education have often caused defeat. Not 
understanding the customs of the service, the 
unwritten law, very frequently such aides will 
mistake an order or give it in such a way as 


to cause confusion and disaster. It is, there- 
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fore, important for the corps commander to 
have young men able to ride great distances, 
endure fatigue, and be fully possessed of all the 


knowledge possible to perform well their part. 


One more functionary, next to the General 
himself, having assistants and clerks in suffi- 
cient number, is the Adjutant-General of the 
corps. He may have the rank of Colonel or 
Lieutenant-Colonel. His duties are to give 
all the orders of his General—general and 
special—which mobilize the command, con- 
duct it on the march, or exercise it in battle. 
He is obliged to preserve the orders in form 
and have them ready for review and refer- 
ence at all times. It is easy to see that the 
Adjutant-General, who is generally made 
chief of staff, is the voice to express the will 
of his commander and to keep the record of 
hourly and daily work. 

I have had in times past officers with me 
besides these—volunteer aides, mustering 
officers, officers assigned to me to give them 
experience at the front. Usually I,had a 
Provost-Marshal, with the rank of Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, or Major. The Provost- 
Marshal had a small force of two or three 
companies. His duty was to arrest all strag- 
glers, keep all prisoners, effect exchanges, 
and exercise many other special functions 
that might arise from time to time, in marches, 
in the occupying of cities, and in battle. 

One of General Brooke's favorite expres- 
sions is that it is better to manage a long 
train than to overburden your men. My 
Quartermaster’s department, when I com- 
manded the Army of the Tennessee as Sher- 
man’s right wing on the March to the Sea, 
had a wagon train belonging to my army 
and Kilpatrick’s cavalry—an army altogether 
38,000 strong—so long that the wagons, with 
four and six mules to each, would stretch out 
over a single road thirty-seven miles. Of 
course we never allowed that stretching out. 
We usually marched on different roads and 
had two wagons side by side whenever prac- 
ticable. It was sometimes very difficult to 
guard that long train, to make a day’s march 
and pack it so as to keep it away from the 
enemy’s cavalry, but my Chief Quartermas- 
ter, with the assistance I gave him, managed 
to do that, so that our rations, such as we 
carried, our ammunition for small arms, our 
headquarters wagons, and our ammunition 
for artillery, with our bridge trains, were 
always brought into camp in good shape, 
though often it was near morning before the 
last of the teams were closed up. 
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In this little review I think I have indi- 
cated the enormous work of the General’s 
staff in the field, and the staff at Washing- 
ton, consisting of Quartermaster-General, 
the Commissary-General, Surgeon-General, 
Judge Advocate General, the Chief of Ord- 
nance, and others. I have not mentioned the 
Chief of Engineers, because he usually oper- 
ates with the chief in command of the army 
more than with the army corps, though in 
my command of the Army of the Tennessee 
I always had a first-class engineer officer, who 
supervised bridge-building, road-making, and 
furnished us with the items of information, 
by maps and otherwise, that were necessary 
for us in order to operate in any direction. 

In my judgment, in Cuba the engineer 
corps will have, as it did in Mexico under 
Winfield Scott, a great part to play; and as 
it is now a magnificent body of men, the 
very first in attainment and in practical abil- 
ity, we shall all see that it will give a good 
account of itself. 


“Danger from Storms” 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your article under the head of “ Danger 
from Storms” on page 250 of last week’s 
Outlook you refer to the “very severe tor- 
nadoes quite frequent in the Caribbean at 
this time of the year.” Statements of similar 
tenor have been quite commonly made in late 
issues of newspapers and magazines, but they 
are erroneous and should be corrected. As 
a matter of fact, West Indian hurricanes, 
which it is assumed is the class of storms 
meant, are very rare except during what is 
known as the “ hurricane season,” viz., from 
July to October, inclusive, and cannot be said 
to be “quite frequent,” except during the 
months of August, September, and October. 
This is due to the fact that during the other 
months the atmospheric conditions in the 
region of the West Indies are not favorable 
for the development of these storms. 

The following statement taken from the 
records of the Weather Bureau, showing the 
total number of tropical cyclones of West 
Indian origin observed during the ten years 
1884 to 1893, inclusive, is given in confirma- 
tion of the foregoing, viz.: July, three ; August, 
twelve ; September, seven ; October, fourteen ; 
November, six; and none during the other 
months of the year. 

WILuis L. Moore, 


Chief of Weather Bureau. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. | 


A Visit to Gladstone 
By Susan W. Selfridge 


HE Castle of Hawarden has long 
been famous for its hospitality, but 
visitors were seldom admitted to the 

seclusion which Mr. Gladstone snatched at 
long intervals in the far-away heart of lovely 
Welsh-land. It was, therefore, with a special 
sense of appreciation that I accepted the 
invitation, due to the kind introduction of an 
American Bishop, which had awaited my 
arrival in England in the autumn of 1896. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were at Penmaen 
Mawr, a lovely spot, where sea and mountain 
combine in the most romantic scenery; a 
center for mountaineering expeditions, now 
comfortably reached by the railroad, where in 
former times the “Old Road ” from Conway 
barely admitted of a pack-horse track across 
the great mountain pass of Penmaen Mawr, 
by which the people of Llanfairfechan used 
to travel to Conway Market, and over which 
Dr. Johnson, who was here in 1744, wishing 
to go to the races, was afraid to cross except 
in broad daylight. 

A short drive through the well-wooded 
park, within the iron gates, along a winding 
carriage-road, brought me to the doors of 
the comfortable stone house where Mr. Glad- 
stone had retired in search of repose and 
solitude. 

It was a large, square room in which I 
found him, full of books and easy chairs, and 
with two working desks; for it was his life- 
long habit to separate his social and literary 
correspondence from his political work in 
order to save time and to prevent confusion, 
as he was fond of explaining. A couch with 
a knitted afghan folded at the foot was drawn 
to the side of the open hearth, from which 
he arose when I was announced, with some 
difficulty, while in his hand he held a book 
by Ian Maclaren, together with what he 
facetiously termed his “ cataract spectacles.” 

It was a very old man, with bent back and 
pale, withered face, but over all a wonderful 
stamp of personality ; there was the bald, ma- 
jestic head, with a few silvery hairs; the full 
brow, the keen, quick, penetrating glance, and 
a firm white hand modeled for a sculptor—a 
trait of physical beauty which he shared with 
the sage of Friedrichsruh. His hearty greet- 
ing and instant and inexhaustible stream of 
conversation recalled the time when Mr. 


Gladstone and the late Lady Stanley of Al- 
derly were comparing notes as to the effect 
of time upon the faculties. Mr. Gladstone 
complained of increasing deafness, but Lady 
Stanley found that she was now often unable 
to think of words with which to give shape 
to her thoughts. 

“ That,” said Mr. Gladstone in reply, with 
a humorous chuckle, “ is a feeling that I never 
have been conscious of.” 

Although Mr. Gladstone talked constantly, 
he seemed to feel the burden of years (yet 
his infirmities were few}, and he continued 
under a conscious sense of weariness until 
some subject of particular interest aroused 
the fire in him and brought back the anima- 
tion of former days. 

We were discussing the admiration enter- 
tained by the Pope for Prince Bismarck, and 
the interesting fact that when, some years 
ago, Franz von Lenbach was called to the 
Vatican to paint the portrait of his Holiness, 
he was made to gossip incessantly about the 
Iron Chancellor and to relate every imagi- 
nable detail connected with the life and sur- 
roundings of that great man. The Pope 
ordered the German painter to send him a 
fine portrait of Bismarck to hang in the Vati- 
can, but the conservatism of the College of 
Cardinals pronounced against it, and to-day 
the much-disputed picture is in the possession 
of the Bismarck family. The name of Bis- 
marck roused Gladstone as the sound of can- 
nonading will rouse a fine old war-horse; he 
fairly sprang from the sofa where he had 
again thrown himself after my entrance, 
pushed the afghan aside, and began to pace 
up and down the room. 

“What!” he exclaimed; “you know old 
Bismarck? Well, he was once a great man, 
but what is he now? I never thought he 
held me in any great affection, but I have 
always considered him to be a very great 
man as a nation-maker; certainly as that. 
He and Cavour are the two great nation- 
makers of this century. He had a grip of 
iron, and made them all do what he pleased. 
When Count Li Hung Chang was in Lon- 
don lately, he came to see me at Hawarden, 
when he told me that on the occasion of his 
visit to Friedrichsruh Prince Bismarck had | 
expressed himself as entertaining = 
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liking for me. But Li does not speak the 
languages, so that he had it through the inter- 
preter, and got it all wrong, very probably. 
This was the first occasion on which I ever 
learned of the Prince’s affection for me!” 

And, as all the world knows how little love 
was lost between the two grand old men, I 
felt free to join Mr. Gladstone, who broke 
into a peal of laughter—his laugh was one of 
his greatest attractions—over this amusing 
statement. He went on to tell me of the 
splendid wreath deposited by Li Hung Chang 
while in London on the monument of General 
Gordon, his former companion in arms. A 
relative of the hero was so deeply moved by 
this act that he presented the Celestial states- 
man with a specially fine bull-terrier, the 
winner of several prizes, and altogether a 
very fetching canine specimen. Mr. Glad- 
stone repeated the following letter sent in 
acknowledgment: 

My dear Gordon: While tendering my best 
thanks for sending me your dog, I beg to say 
that as for myself { have long since given up the 
practice of eating dog’s flesh, but my attendants, 
to whom I handed the creature, tell me they 


never tasted anything so nice. 
Your devoted L. 


I must confess that this excellent story was 
at once incorporated among my own “ after- 
dinner speeches,” and-has since caused a 
good deal of merriment. It has even had 
power to amuse Hall Caine (who rarely laughs 
aloud, though he has been granted the voice 
of the gods), when the envious critics bom- 
barded Greeba Castle after the publication 
of « The Christian.” 

But Mr. Gladstone had not yet finished 
with Bismarck as a topic of conversation. 
Seating himself once more on the couch, he 
continued: “As you Fave been to Fried- 
richsrun and know old Bismarck (I did not 
know any one ever got there: it was a 
most unusual thing), I must tell you how 
Bismarck made me admire him by his power 
of absolute silence. This is a true story 
which I am about to tell you, and although 
it has never been published as yet, it will 
form a great historical page for the future, 
and it can do no harm if I tell it to you now. 
At the finish of the Franco-Prussian war, 
before the capitulation—-your recollection 
does not carry you, probably, so far back—at 
Ferriéres, occurred the famous meeting be- 
tween Jules Favre, then chief of the French 
nation, and Prince Bismarck on behalf of the 
victorious Prussians. 

“The news went forth from that meeting 
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that Bismarck had demanded the acquisi- 
tien of Alsace and Lorraine. Jules Favre 
spread this report over Paris to incite the 
French to greater animosity against the 
‘ Prussian pigs,’ as the Germans were every- 
where called in France at that time. Now, 
what really took place at Ferriéres was this. 
Bismarck said, ‘Give us Strasburg and its 
appanage, and you shall have peace.’ ‘ No,’ 
replied Favre, ‘you shall have neither an 
inch of our territories nor a brick from 
our walls.’ The idea of demanding Alsace 
and Lorraine had never been entertained 
either by the King or by the German Chan- 
cellor; the latter had only required the relin- 
quishment of Strasburg. But Jules Favre, 
who was devoid of modesty, either true or 
false, took a malicious delight in spreading 
this report of the interview to inflame the 
hatred of the French people against the for- 
eign aggressor. Bismarck told the true ver- 
sion neither then nor has he done so since. 
In fact, how could he? The discussion of 
it would only have been to his injury. But. 
notwithstanding that, his magnificent power 
of silence with regard to the real truth of the 
story proved him to be a very great man. 
Lord Lyons was at that time British Ambas- 
sador in Paris; Earl Granville was at the 
head of the Foreign Office, and I was Prime 
Minister, and knew everything that Granville 
knew, so that I also knew this. The history 
of it was told in strict confidence by a man 
closely connected with Bismarck.” 

An interruption now occurring in the shape 
of a servant with the inevitable tea and 
crumpets, afforded a favorable opportunity 
to ask the “grand old man” for his auto- 
graph to carry home toa friend. As I had 
long been in correspondence with him, he 
knew it was not for myself, and the request 
recalled to his mind the perpetual warfare 
which the would-be interviewer and ubiqui- 
tous editor compelled him to wave against 
them. Still, he met my request with his rare, 
fine smile which promised forgiveness. 

“Ah! my autograph,” he said; «I rarely 
give it. Otherwise I would be inundated 
with similar requests. Like getting permis- 
sion to ‘interview’ me, it is very difficult, 
almost impossible, to secure. Perhaps I do 
not deserve it, but I guard against all that 
sort of thing. And I would even like you 
not to mention right away that you had been 
here. You will be asked to write the visit 
up as if it had been an ‘interview.’ People 
continually ask_ me toj write certain articles 
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for their publications. But I always say at 
once that it is quite hopeless. I am now an 
old man, and I have suffered from cataract; 
there is barely time left to me for the work 
I have planned to accomplish, and my pre- 
occupation with what I may call my posthu- 
mous works, especially with ome, is great, 
and requires my entire time and strength. 
I have always looked forward to my old 
age as a time for myself, with leisure to 
do what I liked, but people will not let me 
alone. 

“I gave my word to Mr. Rideing that I 
would finish some articles I have been writ- 
ing for his periodical, and | am conservative 
enough to hold to my word, although ”"—and 
Mr. Gladstone laughed as if the idea caught 
his fancy immensely—“ I have been accused 
of not always having held to the same com- 
plexion of faith. 

“Yes, | appreciate, none more so, the 
affection which has come to me from our 
kin beyond the sea. I am hardly astonished 
at what you tell me of it, so many convinc- 
ing proofs have reached me that such was 
the fact—more, perhaps, than I deserve.” 

The intellectual vigor of the old statesman 
had hardly abated; his grasp of those sub- 
jects tc which he had devoted his attention 
had not slackened. He had the bump of 
concentration enormously developed. A 
friend who had recently seen him says of 
him, “ Whatever the work may be that he 
has in hand, it takes hold of him so entirely 
that he has to be roused from it as most are 
roused from sleep.” Phrenologists found in 
the massive formation of the back of his 
head the evidence of his enormous driving 
power and physical energy. And what a 
power of merriment and humor he had! 
Like the old Christian saint, Mr. Gladstone 
believed that “cheerfulness was the chief 
thing,” and in the hours of relaxation he was 
full of gayety, mischief twinkling from the 
corners of his eyes, loving to romp and make 
merry with his grandchildren, and dancing 
many an old-fashioned step as he waltzed 
with Dorothy Drew to the lively accompani- 
ment of Mrs. Gladstone on the piano in the 
drawing-room at Hawarden. The fascina- 
tion of his personality was great; his man- 
ners were marked by courtliness and sim- 
plicity ; nothing was allowed to escape his 
flashing eye, though he complained of his 
impaired sight; friend and foe once in contact 
with his personal influence were alike forced 
to admit the spell of his magnetism. The 


well-modulated voice and the laugh, like a 
fine silver bell, were peculiarly his own. 


Later I left him, and as the carriage drove 
away I saw him standing at his window look- 
ing out upon the splendid old birch and 
beech trees, which served as a frame for the 
lovely sea before him, with the height of 
Allt Wen crowned with an ancient cairn on 
the right, Y Foel Llus and Penmaen Mawr 
on the left, and in the background the coast 
of Anglesey and Puffin Island, and the white 
houses of Beaumaris. 


Help the Women Workers 


In October, 1888, the Christian Aid to Em- 
ployment Society was regularly incorporated, 
and, with a Board of nine managers, began its 
good work in the Bible House, New York City, 
where it has been ever since. Its object was, 
and is, to assist self-supporting women and girls 
to secure suitable employment, under conditions 
favorable to the development and maintenance 
of moral and Christian character and wholesome 
self-respect ; its aim, to secure the confidence of 
those seeking employment and of those requiring 
their services, so as to promote the most favor- 
able relations between employer and the em- 
ployed; its motto, “Help others to help them- 
selves, In His Name.” 

Has it succeeded? Ask the twelve thousand 
two hundred employers who have been protected 
by its careful investigations and supplied with 
earnest toilers; or ask the nineteen thousand 
breadwinners who through its efforts have se- 
cured employment. It has faithfully fulfilled its 
object, aim, and motto, and, in addition, it has 
sheltered the shelterless, fed the hungry, cared for 
the sick, and buried the dead. 

From the organization of this society to the 
present month, a small fee has been charged 
employers for service rendered; this being the 
only definite means of support. Through fre- 
quent failure to collect even this, the income has 
fallen far short of the actual needs of the work, 
and a few faithful friends have supplied the 
deficiency. 

The increasing number of unemployed gentle- 
women has caused much anxiety, especially as 
the former arrangement is likely to keep out em- 
ployers from large stores and business houses in 
general, thus lessening the ability of the Society 
to provide employment. 

The subject was introduced at a recent meet- 
ing and a resolution adopted to make the future 
work here absolutely free, hoping by this means 
to secure more employment for the worthy ones 
who seek it. 

Nineteen hundred dollars covers the yearly ex- 
penses of the Society, and it is proposed to secure 
a list of annual members who will pay ten dollars 
or more to this end. Donations, however small, 
will be gratefully received. Checks should be 
made payable to the Treasurer, F. A. Booth, 21 
Bible House, New York. 


| 
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‘Western hospitality. 


The Omaha Exposition 


By W. S. 


FEW days ago, riding across a green 
A Iowa prairie, I saw, as our train 
entered a tiny station, the spire of a 
little church so odd in its coat of paint that one 
would be well-nigh at a loss to know whether it 
was a house of worship or a barber-shop. For 
the patriotic people of this little church on 
the green plain had painted their stubby 
steeple red, white, and blue—red at the 
bottom, then a band of white, then a tip of 
blue that rivaled the sea in its most azure 
mood. 

It was type or token of the prevailing pa- 
triotism of the West; and yet, with all their 
readiness to respond to the call to arms, these 
Westerners are not forgetting the instruments 
of peace, and a day or two ago | saw many 
thousands of them gathered on the noble 
plaza at the east end of the great quadrangle 
of the Court of the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion to participate in the delights of the 
opening of this really important fair. These 
Westerners are ready for war, but they are 
all in love with the pursuits of peace; and, 
while they are ready for rifles, they hold the 
plow and dig the mine and run the bank and 
guide the machinery, and keep up to the 
highest standard their part in the activities 
of a great industrial nation. 

Perhaps the attendance on this Exposi- 
tion may be interfered with somewhat by 
war and war excitements, and yet it is likely 
to gain from tourists who may not go to 
Europe this season all it will lose by war’s 
alarms. 

It is an all-around exposition, to use a 
term of comprehensiveness. It has a really 
noble art in its architecture and in the general 
features of the central court surrounded by 
beautiful buildings admirably adapted to the 
needs of a great exposition; it has a fine 
expanse of grounds, with wide stretches of 
greensward; there are many really imposing 
State buildings erected by the commonwealths 
in this trans-Mississippi region; there is a 
large and quite elaborate and delightfully 
incongruous Midway, without which no fair 
would now be a fair; and all the arrange- 
ments for the comfort and convenience of the 
visitors seem to be planned in a spirit of true 
If there have been any 
mistakes made, as no doubt is the case, no 
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doubt the management will hear of them and 
correct them. 

To plan and carry successfully through an 
enterprise of this character, and especially 
after the stupendous success of the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, has been a task of large 
proportions, From some days and weeks of 
investigation, it seems to me the promises have 
been kept with unusual fidelity. 

The Exposition grounds are located on a 
wide tract immediately contiguous to the 
city of Omaha—a piece of irregular-shaped 
ground a half-mile in length and five or six 
hundred feet in width, broadening out at the 
eastern end, where the grounds overlook the 
sluggish Missouri. There are 200 acres of 
grounds, all told. It is three years since the 
fair was begun—just a little over a year since 
work on the buildings commenced. About 
$2,500,000 has been spent, and when one 
strolls about the grounds and notes the liberal 
and progressive scope of the Exposition, one 
is compelled to the belief that the money has 
been judiciously expended. 

The great buildings which border the 
lagoon in the main central court are large in 
size and noble in proportion. The skill and 
art of some of the best-known American 
architects are manifest in their beautiful ex- 
teriors. Mines and mining, the liberal arts, 
machinery, electricity, the fine arts, agriculture, 
horticulture—these are splendidly housed, and 
ample opportunity given for the displaying of 
the best the West has produced. And not only 
the West, but the other portions of the coun- 
try, are represented: it is a catholic fair, and, 
while it is sectional in name, it is national, 
indeed international, in scope. Nearly forty 
States are represented by exhibits, many of 
them by buildings as well, and these build- 
ings are fine tokens, not only of the interest 
of the people in the Exposition, but of the 
liberality of the Commonwealths represented. 
The State buildings are located on the stretch 
of grounds overlooking the river in the bluff 
tract, as it is locally known. 

At the extreme western end of the lagoon, 
a half-mile from the State buildings, the 


‘noble Government Building extends across 


the entire end of the grand court, a distance 
of five hundred feet. It, like the other build- 
ings, is constructed of wood and iron, with 
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the whole exterior, save for the high dome, 
done in snowy staff. The dome is in gilt, 
and it may be seen from far distances. Some 
two hundred thousand dollars was spent by 
the Government in erecting this building; a 
building which, for beauty of outline and 
general effectiveness, certainly was not sur- 
passed among all the beautiful buildings of 
the Columbian Fair in Chicago. In it there 
is a fine arrangement of representations of all 
of the activities of National life from many 
different bureaus, and so well displayed that 
they afford a capital lesson in the practical 
details of running a Nation. 

In front of the Government Building a 
fountain in the lagoon, beautiful alike by 
day or night, adds a new note of beauty to 
the scene. 

In the Midway district there is the custom- 
ary collection of small fakirs, reinforced by 
many interesting attractions which have more 
or less of an educational value, Swift dashes 
down a chute, as they call it—a tremendous 
water toboggan; the ups and downs of an 
enormous see-saw, which slowly raises you 
to a dizzy height, perhaps a hundred and fifty 
feet from the g-ound, and then slowly lets you 
down again; a street of all nations, where 
camels and kiosks abound, and gayly gar- 
mented, suspiciously professional, but ever 
picturesque Turks and Persians and Arabi- 
ans stride about; an old plantation exhibit, 
with cotton and darkies and slow-moving 
mules and log cabins; the inevitable Hagen- 
bach with his lions; all manner of curious 
shams for the entrapping of the dollar that 
must be spent—it is quite a kaleidoscope 
feature, and worth seeing. 

But from the standpoint of pure enjoyment 
unmixed with any real effort at educational 
increment in the hours when you have seen 
all you want to see for the day and learned 
all you want to learn, the night-time affords 
most that is beautiful and entrancing. 

Profiting by the experiences of other expo- 
sitions, the management of this one has made 
liberal and discriminating use of electricity in 
the illumination of the grounds. The great 
buildings at night are outlined in gold by the 
Steady glow of thousands of incandescent 
lights, while their yellow reflection discloses 
the white beauty of dome and minaret and 
cornice and stately pillar and classic figure and 
rare symbolical group. If youstand at one end 
of the royal court, as I did last night, with all 
the lights in a wondrous glow and the full 
moon shedding a distant, mellow light over 
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everything, you will say it is a splendid scene 
these Nebraskans have painted for the Nation. 

Just before I went into the great court I 
had been sitting an hour or so in the open 
plaza on the other side of the grounds, near 
the State buildings, listening to a charming 
programme by the Marine Band of Wash- 
ington, at present one of the musical attrac- 
tions of the Exposition. Many thousands of 
people were sitting in the beautiful moon- 
light listening to the splendid music. The 
band-stand is in the form of a noble arch, 
very lofty and broad, an inner arch of elec- 
tric lights illuminating not only the facade of 
the arch, but the interior of the band-stand 
proper, a large, open room, with a great 
sounding-board curving above it. 

When any people representing a vast sec- 
tion of a nation, a mighty empire in itself, is 
at one with the rest of that nation in its love 
for music and art, and in its keen apprecia- 
tion of all that is noblest in both; when such 
a people interests itself in all that is most 
important in science and progressive in educa- 
tion and enterprising in industry; and when, 
even in the midst of the beauty and the 
strength of this peace-time exposition of the 
people’s power, the people stand ready, if 
necessary, still further to advance in line of 
battle for the salvation of others—who shall 
stand against such a nation? 

Unless there be untoward things I know 
not of, this Trans-Mississippi Exposition, 
from the hour at high noon on the first day 
of June, when President McKinley set its 
machinery in motion with a touch of his 
finger, up to the closing hour next Novem- 
ber, will be a capital illustration of the re- 
sources, the enterprise, the commercial 
strength, and the as yet undreamed-of pos- 
sibilities of one of the richest and most 
powerful regions in the United States. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


Professor Max Miiller says that the late 
James Anthony Froude was not only the most 
fascinating lecturer but the most charming 
companion and friend. “ His conversation was 
like his writings. It never tired one, it never 
made one feel his superiority. His store of 
anecdotes was inexhaustible, and though in 
his old age they were sometimes repeated, 
they were always pleasant to listen to. He 
enjoyed them so thoroughly himself, he 
chuckled over them, he covered his eyes as if 
half ashamed of telling them.” 


Land Allotments in England 
By Caro Lloyd 


serving the working of England’s method 

of giving land to the landless. The 
Allotments Act passed in 1887 has now 
served a term of probation, and a judgment 
may be rendered as to its expediency. What 
the verdict is may be known from the fact 
that, although comparatively recent, the act 
is now in force throughout England. Un- 
fortunately, it is not framed for application 
to Ireland. By its means any workman may 
hire at a moderate rent a plot of ground for 
his use as a garden. To an American this 
has not the ring of a startling privilege, for 
probably in almost no part of our rural dis- 
tricts would a workman be confronted with 
the situation which is the every-day environ- 
ment of his English brother. Surrounded by 
broad acres which serve either as an occa- 
sional hunting-ground 'for the lord of the 
manor, or lie idle to form luxurious vistas in 
an unvisited park, the English workman finds 
no way of procuring a few rods of ground on 
which to grow a kitchen garden. Every foot 
belongs to one or two men to whom the rent- 
ing of a ribbon-slip would be an intolerable 
bother. To meet this exigency the Allot- 
ment Act was passed, and, although not 
adapted to American purposes, it is of ex- 
treme interest, as showing the sensible way 
in which English Liberals have attacked the 
land monopoly. 

According to the Act, if six Parliamentary 
electors or ratepayers prove to their District 
Council that land for cultivation is needed by 
the laboring population, and that such can- 
not be obtained at reasonable terms from the 
owners by the laborers themselves, the Coun- 
cil must then proceed to hire or buy suitable 
land, and let it out to the workers in allot- 
ments. If, however, the Council finds no 
land which can be purchased or hired, the 
Act gives them the power to apply to their 
case the Land Clauses Consolidation Act of 
1845, permitting a public corporation to take 
by force land needed for a public enterprise. 
In order to do this, the Council must petition 
the county authorities for the right to put in 
force the Act of 1845, and, after due inquiry 
and the hearing of objections from the par- 
ties interested, the county authorities issue a 
provisional order for the purposes of the 


| HAVE lately had an opportunity of ob- 


Council. This body must then publish once, 
at least, in each of three consecutive weeks 
in November, in some newspaper of their 
district, an advertisement describing the 
nature of the undertaking for which the lands 
are to be taken, offering to show on demand 
a plan of it, and stating the quantity of lands 
required ; in the month of December they 
serve a notice on the owners of such lands, 
defining the particular lands intended to be 
taken, and requiring an answer stating 
whether the persons so served assent or not 
in respect to the taking of the lands. If,:in 
twenty-one days after the serving of the 
notice, the Council and the owners do not 
come to an agreement, the case is settled by 
arbitration. 

The Council are not allowed to take any 
part of a park, garden, or any land required 
for the convenience of a dwelling, nor for the 
purposes of a railroad or canal company. 
They are also. enjoined to have regard to the 
extent of land held in the district by an 
owner, and to avoid as far as possible taking 
an inconvenient quantity from any one land- 
lord. They may either hire the land, or 
borrow money to buy or lease it for not less 
than thirty-five years, but, in any case, the 
land must not be acquired except at such a 
price that all the expenses in connection with 
the allotments may be recovered from the 
rents. The taxes are paid by the tenants, 
and are usually less than a shilling a year for 
each allotment. 

As to the regulations in regard to persons 
eligible as tenants, the size and rent of allot- 
ments, the Act allows the Council to vary 
these according to the exigencies of their dis- 
trict. For instance, in sparsely populated 
districts twelve months’ notice is demanded 
from either party wishing to give up the con. 
tract, while in a rapidly growing suburb of 
London, where land may be wanted any time 
for building purposes, the tenant agrees to 
leave at amonth’s notice. Ina district where 
land is valuable, for a yearly expenditure of 
ten or twelve shillings a family will have an 
allotment of twenty square rods, while in the 
provinces the same money will give a strip 
twenty rods wide and the length of a field. 
Where the number of allotments is limited, 
the preference is likely to be given to families 
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earning less than £2 a week—a reasonable 
and proper practice. 

Thus it happens that any workman in Eng- 
land, outside the large cities, may, by spend- 
ing annually $2.50, keep himself in vegetables 
for the year. The workmen live mainly on 
potatoes and cabbage, and as there is seldom 
a frost, their garden season is considerably 
longer than ours. By these same methods 
any community may acquire a common pas- 
ture. 

In adopting this Act, the District Councils 
often encounter stiff opposition from their 
conservative members, and a future George 
Eliot might well weave into a new * Middle- 
march” the imbroglios which are exciting 
many a small country parish. One hears 
tales of the progressive young schoolmaster 
working enthusiastically for this new law, but 
he is surprised to find that, though so pre- 
eminently just and sensible. it meets with the 
strongest opposition from the rector who 
baptizes and marries the children of the lord 
of the manor. Many old stagers did not be- 
lieve in the principle of allowing the common 


people to advance. These’ have had to be 


convinced step by step, or, if inconvertible, to 
be put out of power. “ They declared,” said 
a member of a suburban London District 
Council to me, “that the pecple would not 
work the land if they had it. ‘ You'll have it 
on your hands,’ they said, But, as it hap- 
pens, we haven’t had an allotment on our 
hands five minutes, and, moreover, during 
the twelve months in which the system has 
been working, not a tenant has given up his 
lot unless he was going to move out of the 
district.” 

Thus as one journeys through England he 
sees at every village a field patched with 
potatoes and cabbages, varied with scarlet- 
runner beans, peas, rhubarb, onions, turnips, 
and artichokes. It is only occasionally that 
one sees gooseberries, strawberries, or cur- 
rants, and never a fruit-tree, although the 
law allows the tenant, in case of leaving, to 
take away any plants which he has set out. 
There are no fences inclosing the separate 
allotments, and although some of the tenants 
live a mile from their lots, yet such is the 
general honesty that one never hears of a 
tenant interfering with the garden of another, 
The monotony of vegetables is sometimes 
varied by rows of gilliflowers, nasturtiums, 
marigolds, and roses ; here and there are rude 
tool-houses made of bits of board and tarpau- 
lin, while over all the family washing is some- 


times flapping in the breeze. There is always 
some one bending at work; the fathers come 
in the long twilights or befere church on 
Sundays, while in the morning the grand- 
fathers or the children gather the day’s 
vegetables. How thrifty and lively these 
allotments look beside the wide, idle fields! 
No rod but is growing its dinners for hungry 
workers. 


Declaration of Children’s 


Independence 
By Bolton Hall 


When you see a furious man beating his 
horse, you do not inquire whether the horse 
was naughty ornot; you say, “ That is brutal,” 
and threaten to report him for cruelty to 
animals. Your children, however, are beaten 
at home by angry parents, and it is not 
reported. No; you and |! tell the children, 
* whose angels are always beholding the face 
of their Father which is in heaven,” that 
they are wicked and that God will punish 
them; then, lest God should make some mis- 
take, we punish them ourselves. 

The “ divine right ” of parents to rule is 
as ridiculous as the “ divine right” of kings, 
and much more injurious ; the Declaration of 
our Independence says that “governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” Have your children con- 
sented that you should be their policeman, 
judge, and jailer every time you get intoa 
bad temper? Truly “neglect and contempt 
of human rights” are responsible for as 
much of the miseries of childhood as of 
society. 

« But it is necessary to punish children,” 
you say. Necessary, but not right !—that is 
equivalent to saying, either that there is no 
God, or that his law will not work. You are 
not God yourself, and to punish is to assume 
more than divine wisdom, for there are no 
punishments in God’s order of nature, only 
inevitable consequences. Remember that 
scarcely Omniscience could measure out pun- 
ishment suited exactly to the offense. Har- 
mony, Consequence, Law: thatis the message 
of the Infinite; and when you secrete the 
candy-box, lest the child should over-indulge, 
you deprive him of his birthright of oppor- 
tunity for self-restraint. I daily see a child 
who will play with candy all day long and 
never touch a bit, except under her mother’s 
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advice: She says, “It would not be good for 
me.” She has learned that faith that is jus- 
tified by its works. 

The Nature of Things is a school in which 
one learns to rule his own spirit, to control 
himself. Then are we to counteract the dis- 
cipline of the schoolmasters of God? 3 

Of course, it takes more time and trouble 
to teach children than it does to whack 
them ; but have you anything better worth the 
time and trouble—except to go to afternoon 
teas? 

Love, Patience, Experience; these, and not 
slippers, are the divine means of teaching; 
for bruising can teach a child nothing but 
that you are a bruiser, which he would soon 
enough learn without your pains. But your 
bruising does lead a child to think that if 
you are not there to punish wrong-doing, it 
will go unpunished, and that whatsoever the 
child soweth, that shall he zo¢ also reap, but 
something else—the only real infidelity. 

But, my lazy, dear friend, the world is so 
made that it really pays to do right. “ Godli- 
ness is profitable for all things :” such is the 
goodness and the severity of God; and you 
will be surprised to find how even the young 
barbarian whom you have brought forth and 
developed will respond to kindness. He is 
not really worse than the boys at the Elmira 
Reformatory or than Dr. Arnold’s Rugby 
boys; if the appeal to reason and righteous- 
ness succeeds with them, it might with your 
little child; and if you must treat him as a 
mere animal, it is because you have brought 
him up as a mere brute and not as a reason- 
able soul. Experience is a severe teacher, but 
there is no other for him or for us; the most 
we can do is to repeat, explain, and illustrate 
her lessons. To constantly stand in her way 
is the only “sparing of the rod” that can 
really spoil the child. 

My baby sat next me at table as soon 
as it was able to sit up, and was consumed 
with a desire to reach the silver kettle of hot 
metal. I carefully explained by signs that it 
would burn. Nevertheless, baby sensibly 
concluded to try for itself. Allright. It did 
burn. Papa was wiser than baby thought, 
and could safely be trusted again; also baby 
could be trusted near the kettle. If the child 
had trusted without trying, it would have 
been a little fool; and if I had forced it to, I 
would have been a big one. 

If the child has eaten enough, make him 
understand that; and if he will then eat more, 
let him have indigestion, and let him under- 


stand the cause and the consequent discom- 
fort. “But most of the discomfort and care 
will fall upon me,” you say; true, thank God 
for that. We can somewhat bear one an- 
other’s burdens. Besides, thereby you may 
get some of the education yourself. 

Your little boy sees you take out a knife, 
curious, shining, and cut a stick in two. He 
feels the faculty in himself also to work such 
miracles as that, if he only had the knife. 
But you tell him not to touch it. Being wiser 
than you, he does touch it: if no evil hap- 
pens, you are convicted of error; if he cuts 
his fingers, does not that hurt? then why do 
you box his ears? It “only makes him think 
you are stupid or revengeful (he is only a 
child). Better far to let him try, explain to 


him its dangers, protect him in the trial, and, © 


as soon as he has learned them, let him have 
a knife. 

Thereby you have fulfilled the highest 
mission of man. What is the good of you 
and of me except to show the right and warn 
against thewrong? To the extent that we do 
those things, we are the Prophets of the Lord. 

A child whose education has been by ex- 
perience will not, like nearly all young girls, 
run out in the wet with thin shoes, merely 
because Mamma is not there to say no; nor 
will she clandestinely marry a good-looking 
Count.” 

Let your children know the truth, and they 
will trust to it and you. Appeal always to 
the divinity in little men, and not to the little 
beast. Ifsomething necessarily disagreeable 
must be done (there are few such things), 
explain the reasons, if there be any; let the 
little one know just how much pain it may 
have to undergo, and accustom it to “do what 
is wise.” Ifitsometimes refuses to do it, the 
mischief is less than to run the risk of “ break- 
ing its will;” I had as soon break a child’s 
back as its will. Where deadly peril threatens, 
do for your child what you ought to do for 
your neighbor; you have no right to do more 
or less. If you see a man ignorantly run in 
front of the cars, you pull him back; if he 
but goes out in the rain, you only warn him. 
So you may do with your child. 

You may advise with your superior intel- 
ligence; you must not substitute your mind 
for his. You may guide by your greater 
knowledge; but you cannot alter his nature 
with a club. Above all things, do not 
condemn him: “judge not, that ye be not 
judged ”’—for your judgment will probably 
be wrong. 
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An Outline of Christian Theology ' 


This is the simplest, clearest, most radical, 
and most spiritual theological treatise we 
have ever seen. It is, indeed, in these four 
characteristics rather a treatise on religion 
than on theology. It is vital, not scholastic ; 
a minister to largeness of life, through clear- 
ness of thought. If this characterization of 
the volume appears to the reader somewhat 
extravagant, he may implicitly believe that 
the words used have been chosen carefully 
and in no spirit of uncritical extravagance, 
and he must remember that the four qualities 
which they denote are not very commonly 
found in theological treatises. 

The volume is simple in its style. The 
author uses little or no purely scholastic 
phraseolog y—the layman can understand him. 
No technical dictionary is requisite. Not 
only such phrases as sublapsarianism and 
supralapsarianism, creationism and traducian- 
ism, soteriology and eschatology, are happily 
omitted, but even such more familiar phrases 
as positivism, materialism, Socinianism, Ari- 
anism, and Pelagianism. The real and vital 
distinctions in human thought, those that cor- 
respond to and represent real experiences, 
are discriminated, but in language which it 
does not require familiarity with historical 
theology to understand; and distinctions 
which have no such vital reality are for the 
most part quietly ignored. The work makes 
no attempt whatever at historical criticism ; 

,ho endeavor to show the relation of the au- 
thor’s thought to the thinking of others; it is 
not history, but philosophy pure and simple. 
It is as clear in thought and expression as it 
is simple. The author knows what he wants 
to say, and makes his reader know. We 
should say that only culpable prejudice or 
culpable stupidity could misunderstand him. 
His sentences are never involved; he never 
hesitates to say what he means; he never 
says anything for effect, nor fears to say it 
because of an imagined effect. Candor and 
courage give a certain clearness of style 
which the ~incandid and the timorous can 
never imitate. But his clearness is not only 
in style, it is no less in thought. The distinc- 


An Outline x Christian Theology. By William 

.D., Professor of Christian Theology 

” Colgate University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
or 50. 


tion which he makes (pp. 161-181) between 
Trinity and Triunity, that is, between God’s 
threefold self-manifestation and God's triune 
mode of existence, is not new, but it is put 
with a clearness born of his own recognition 
of the fact that Trinity is an article of faith 
and Triunity a proposition in philosophy, that 
the first is essential to the highest spiritual 
life and the latter only to a consistent system 
of thought. 

This clearness and simplicity are closely 
related to the quality of radicalism. He dares 
to go to the roots of truth and to take his 
readers there. He is absolutely non-polemical, 
and, in a sense, non-critical, He makes no 
attempt to attack nor even to criticise other 
faiths; but he puts forth his own without 
concealment or compromise. Take, for ex- 
ample, this statement of his doctrine of free- 
will: “ God has created spirits intelligent and 
free, with a constitution that implies moral 
agency. He has given them certain power 
to do their own will, even though it be op- 
posed to his. . . . It is plain that from the 
exercise of this created freedom there may 
follow results shat the will of God would 
not have produced tf it had kept the field to 
itself.’ Theitalics are our own. A clearer, 
because more radical, statement of conferred 
human sovereignty, working out detailed re- 
sults against the will of God, it would be 
difficult to find in theological literature. The 
author seems almost unconscious of the shock 
his philosophy would administer to the Cal- 
vinist. Equally illustrative of the spirit of 
radicalism is the author's definition of revela- . 
tion: “ Revelation was by necessity progress- 
ive, as all educational processes must be. 
Men had first to be taught almost as chil- 
dren, who must have training adapted to their 
state. God brought in higher truth as rap- 
idly as man could learn to act upon it; in 
fact, he was always in advance of man, and 
chargeable rather with haste than with need- 
less delay.” This seems to us a fine state- 
ment of the modern conception of revelation, 
as a gradual unveiling of God 7” human con- 
sciousness, as contrasted with the old concep- 
tion of it as a meteor-like apparition apart 
from map, and really uncomprehended by him. 

If this radicalism were combative, it would 
be offensive; but it is pre-eminently spiritual. 
The author is not ignorant of systems of 
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thought to which his own would be fatal, but 
he writes in oblivionof them. He has appar- 
ently but one object—to minister to life; and 
he gives to his students—for this volume 
embodies his instructions to theological 
students—truth only that through it they 
may minister to life. This work is not pietis- 
tic. It is unconventional and free from cant. 
Except for the printing of occasional texts 
of Scripture, at the close of certain chapters, 
in capitals—a typographical display singu- 
larly out of keeping with the general unrhe- 
torical and untheatric style of the book— 
there is nothing in it which suggests that the 
author has deliberated with himself how he 
can produce a spiritual effect. The spon- 
taneity of his work is due to the fact that he 
sees truth primarily in its spiritual relations, 
not in its relations to other teachers or other 
teachings. But from the introduction in 
which the author defines religion as “a vital 
and uplifting experience,” * because the living 
God himself meets the religious nature of 
man and manifests himself to it, according 
to man’s ability to receive him,” to the Con- 
clusion, with its declaration that «to krow 
and love such a being as the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is to find our ques- 
tions answered and our strength renewed,” 
this book is one of religion even more than 
one of theology. To one who wishes to 
know both the outlines and the spirit of the 
“newer thinking,” we recommend this vol- 
ume as, on the whole, the most comprehensive, 
clear, radical, and religious statement which 
we have yet seen. To ministers holding in 
whole or in part the new philosophy we 
recommend this volume as showing them 
how to use that philosophy to conserve, 
nourish, and strengthen the old faith. 

It perhaps should be added that this vol- 
ume was printed for private circulation in 
1894, attracted much attention, was much 
called for but was difficult to get, and is now 
first published. We do not know whether it 
may not be modified in details, but it is essen- 
tially identical with the previous printed but 
unpublished work. 


_—- - 


It is announced that the new volumes of 
the “ Fathers of the Republic ” series are to 
be « The Writings of James Monroe,” “ The 
Writings of Samuel Adams,” and « The Writ- 
ings of James Madison.” Theeditor of this last 
work is Mr. Gaillard Hunt, of the State De- 
partment in Washington, who, from his posi- 
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tion, is enabled to give many hitherto unpub- 
lished manuscripts of President Madison. 


Visions of a Citizen’ 

The forces of goodness and truth are often 
unannounced and unknown. It is as true 
now as in the first century that the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation. It is 
impossible to estimate the power of the pul- 
pit as it is exerted in thousands of quiet 
country parishes, or the power of the still more 
unrecognized confessional as it is exerted 
by thousands of priests, or the scarcely less 
unrecognized power exerted by unnumbered 
hundreds of teachers in school, academy, and 
college. Let the reader of these lines stop 
for a moment and reflect what have been the 
most formative influences on. his own life, 
and he will by reflection discover, probably, 
that those influences have not been exerted 
by a public press with an enormous circula- 
tion, nor by a metropolitan preacher with a 
wide reputation; they have been exerted by 
some pastor, some loved and honored teacher, 
some admired but-not public hero, some ven- 
erated companion in the household. These 
reflections are suggested by reading in this 
collection of fragments from the writings and 
addresses of Professor Blaisdell. Outside his 
own State he was but little known. He was 
not, so far as we know, in great request for 
conventions, assemblies, and mass-meetings ; 
he was chary of his time, and reluctant to take 
from his class-room that he might give to the 
larger public. Yet his influence was the more 
profound and pervasive because it was per- 
sonal. He was a man of singular varieties of 
temperament, sometimes seemingly contra- 
dictory; a Puritan of the Puritans in his 
reverence for the law, a liberal of the liberals 
in his belief in liberty. He was a man of 
strong convictions and quiet, unpolemical 
courage. His absolute truthfulness, his per- 
fect simplicity and sincerity, his real indiffer- 
ence to fame, his vivid realization of truth 
and righteousness, and the estimate he put 
upon tem, gave him a unique influence 
among college men, who are always quick to 
distinguish between the true and the false in 
their teachers. His literary skill—and it was 
considerable—was the skill cf a simple truth- 
seeker and truth-dealer. This book of ex- 
tracts abounds in sentences which are like 


1 Visions o a Citizen. Brief Essays from the Writ- 

ings and Public Addresses of the Rev. J. J. Blaisdell, of 

= oit, Wis. Congregational Publishing Society, ‘Bos- 
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windows opened in a blank wall, through 
which one gets suddenly a wide, extended 
view ; for instance: 

“ The non-Christian school is a relic of the 
heathenism which became antiquated when 
Christ became the world’s teacher.” 

« Almost the most intellectual virtue of the 
good teacher is that he be able to take the 
mind of another along with his own to the 
superior point of view.” Ps 

“ The audience is completely open between 
a good man and his Heavenly Friend, and 
prayer is a settled law on which the universe 
is administered.” 

“ Truth is only the method of a divine pro- 
cedure in working the problem of good.” 

“ Learning is falling intellectually into the 
movement of the divine purpose.” 

Probably this volume will be mainly valua- 
ble to those who knew and honored Professor 
Blaisdell. Being simply extracts, it lacks 
that continuity which is essential to the 
greatest efficiency; yet we think it would not 
be easy to find a modern volume more worthy 
of being taken up for ten minutes of inspira- 
tion, or more worth being studied as a model 
for the Christian journalist, for the man of 
vivid faith in God, who wishes to interpret 
all life in the light of that faith. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending June 3. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


EXPLORATION 


We here merely acknowledge the receipt 
of Mr. Robert E. Peary's work called Worth- 
ward Over the “ Great Ice,” which contains 
in two large volumes, with about eight hun- 
dred illustrations and many maps and dia- 
grams, the full narrative of his exploration 
upon the shore of northern Greenland and 
upon the Greenland interior ice-cap in his 
expeditions of 1886 and 1891-1897. These 
volumes deserve and will obtain a very 
wide reading. They have peculiar interest 
in view of Mr. Peary’s present plans for 
future Arctic exploration. We shall speak 
of the work at length before very long. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 
Those who have been interested in Mr. 
Peary’s great work will also be interested in 
a little book on polar exploration by Mr. 
Henry M. Prentiss, issued by the same pub- 
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lishers. It is called 7he Great Polar Cur- 
rent, and it includes articles on the exploits 
of Nansen, Peary, and De Long, with deduc- 
tions drawn from facts ascertained by these 
different explorers bearing on the author’s 
theory as to Arctic currents and drift. Mr. 
Prentiss shows pretty clearly that his fore- 
casts about the drift of Nansen’s ship, the 
Fram, were substantiated by the actual record. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. Walker Kennedy's /avan Ben Seir 
is, as his sub-title tells us, “ A Story of Israel 
in Olden Times.” There is a very large 
constituency of admirers of fiction founded 
on Biblical characters and Biblical history. 
These readers will find this book rather 
above the average of such works. It is not 
altogether natural in dialogue, and it is at 
times rather inflated in style ; but its story is 
simple, and it reproduces fairly satisfactorily 
what may have been the domestic and race 
characteristics of Israel in olden days. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 
Doctor Sphinx, by Caroline C. Walch, is 
loosely constructed, loosely written, and 
would be the better for a great deal of com- 
pression. The baby talk with which the 
reader is favored might be omitted altogether 
with advantage. (F. Tennyson Neely, New 
York.) 

A somewhat prolix story entitled 7he 
Gray House of the Quarries, by Mary 
Harriott Norris (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 
Boston), gives the history of a brilliant child 
who is the first of the women of her race to 
receive a college education. Unexpected 
wealth changes the conditions of the life of 
the young girl at just the right time for her 
to come into a life of freedom. The story 
has a trace of love through it, but cannot be 
called a love story. 

The Young Queen of Hearts, by Emma 
Marshall, is the story of the child life of the 
Princess Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
James I. of England. This charming child, 
and her brother, Prince Henry, are the lead- 
ing characters of the book. The King and 
Queen are shadowy; the vexing affairs of 
State are left to the historian. It is the de- 
voted brother and sister, whose loyal love 
would make them royal in a workingman’s 
cabin, who hold the reader’s attention. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


POETRY 
Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. (Boston), 
who have recently published in two volumes 
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‘the Complete Works of Walt Whitman in 


Prose and Verse, have issued a third volume 
of Selections from the Prose and Poetry of 
Walt Whitman, edited with an introduction 
by Professor O. L. Triggs, of the University 
of Chicago. Professor Triggs has already 
contributed to the Dilettante Series a critique 
and comment upon Whitman which form an 
enthusiastic appreciation rather than an 
effort to arrive critically at an estimate of 
Whitman’s place and value as a poet. In 
this volume of selections he tells us that his 
aim has been, not to select what would gen- 
erally be regarded as the best of Whitman, 
but that which is most characteristic. It 
may be questioned whether this was the 
wisest principle of selection. What the gen- 
eral reader needs, and what Whitman needs, 
is a judicious collation from his works of those 
pieces, in verse especially, which may be 
regarded as the very best expressions, not 
of the man’s poetic theories, but of his poetic 
genius. What we want from Whitman is 
not the illustration of his peculiar views of 
art, but the illustration of his poetic faculty 
at its best. Professor Triggs has included 
very many of those pieces of Whitman which 
must be regarded as the best from all points 
of view, but he has also omitted some which 
discriminating lovers of the poet will miss. 
The introduction shows thorough acquaint- 
ance with Whitman’s personal history and 
traits of character and temperament, as well 
as with his work. The volume is printed in 
a style uniform with its two predecessors. 


HISTORY 


The excellent plan of Mr. James C. Fer- 
nald in writing Zhe Spaniard in History 
was not to give a complete chronological ac- 
count, but to offer a series of concise char- 
acterizations of critical moments in Spanish 
history. From these characterizations—at 
once clear and comprehensive—the author 
shows a striking unity in the course of that 
history; as Admiral Cervera says, “the 
Spain of to-day is the Spain of all time.” 
The lesson of interest to the American 
people is graphically outlined in Mr. Fer- 
nald’s well-written pages; it is that the Span- 
iard, as he has shown himself in history, is 
not one to be trusted with .the control of a 
weak or subject race. The expulsion of the 
Jews, the conquest of Granada, the Inquisi- 
tion, the Spaniard in the West Indies, in 
Mexico and Peru, in the Netherlands and in 
the Philippines—all these phases of history 
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show a tragic unity of cruelty, ignorance, 
bigotry, and procrastination. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York.) 

To “The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History ” and * The Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire” 
we now have Zhe /nterest of America in 
Sea Power, Present and Future, by Captain 
A. T. Mahan, a volume of such value as to 
demand more extended notice than we are 
able to give at this time. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It is, perhaps, possible to give lessons in 
elocution and voice-training from the printed 
page. If such an attempt can ever be made 
successfully, the author of Zasy Lessons in 
Vocal Culture, S. S. Hamill, has accom- 
plished it. The explanations as to the vari- 
ous qualities of voice are concise and clear. 
The directions as to degree and quality of 
tone are explained by selections that express 
joy or grief, hate or love, anger or peace. 
The book will be of use to those who are 
only training for the home audience on a 
winter evening (Eaton & Mains, New York), 
as well as for those beginning a professional 
training. 

The Macmillan Company have added to 
the Temple Classics the first volume of Zhe 
High History of the Holy Graal, translated 
from the French by Sebastian Evans, and 
The Little Flowers of Saint Francis, newly 
translated out of the Italian by T. W. 
Arnold, 

It was a very happy idea on the part of 
the American Book Company (New York) to . 
put into the form of supplementary readers 
interesting, dramatic, or significant incidents 
and stories in the history of the different 
States, retold by men and women of literary 
insight and skill. The Stories of Ohio, for 
instance, come from the hand of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, who has the double qualification of 
being a native of the State and of being also 
a trained and accomplished man of letters. 
He has put together. incidents and stories in 
such a way as to form a continuous story of 
the State, and thus to furnish a true histori 
cal narrative as the background for the per- 
sonal incidents. These volumes are de- 
signed both for school and for home reading. 

Professor Friedrich Blass, of the Univer- 
sity of Halle, has published, through the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, a scholarly work 
on the Philology of the Gospels. In it we 
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find much of value concerning New Testa- 
ment textual criticism in general, and that on 
the separate Gospels in particular. 

The Rev. M. F. Sadler, Prebendary of 
Wells Cathedral, published some years ago 
a capital commentary on Zhe Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, which has now worthily 
advanced to a second edition. No alterations 
of consequence have been made in the prac- 
tical notes, but there are some noteworthy 
changes in the critical comments. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

For more than half acentury Dana’s Geo/- 
ogy has been the standard text-book in that 
science. A fifth edition has just been pub- 
lished (American Book Company, New York). 
under the editorship of Dr. Dana’s pupil, 
Professor William North Rice, of Wesleyan 
University. The work has been thoroughly 
revised, and in parts rewritten. We note 
that the theory of evolution receives fuiler 
treatment than in previous. editions; the 
closing chapter, entirely the work of Professor 
Rice, being particularly notable in its discus- 
sion of the general bearing of paleontology 
upon evolution. The work will, as its editor 
hopes, keep before the minds of students one 
of the greatest of geologists and one of the 
noblest of men. 


Literary Notes 


— “Captain Charles King,” a name well 
known to readers of military novels, is now 
no longer a proper appellation, since Presi- 
dent McKinley has made this favorite author 
a Brigadier-General. 


—Lieutenant Rowan, who has returned 
from a successful mission to the camp of 
General Garcia, is one of the authors of 
“Cuba as It Is To-Day,” the other being 
Professor M. M. Ramsey, 


-—Despite the plethora of such publica- 
tions, London is to have two new literary 
papers, Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s “ London 
Review” and “ The Literary Gazette,” the 
latter to be devoted exclusively to reviews of 
current literature. 


—Bird-lovers will be pleased to learn that 
a new illustrated pocket guide to the study of 
birds has just been issued by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. The title of this useful volume 
is “How to Name Birds,” and its author, 
H. E. Parkhurst, is already well known as the 
writer of “ Song Birds and Waterfowl.” This 
guide will be especially interesting and help- 
ful to those who have not yet advanced into 
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the ranks of scientific ornithologists, as it fur- 
nishes a clear, concise classification of Eastern 
birds, based upon three of the characteristics 
which appeal most strongly to the field ob- 
server—namely, color, size, and periods of 
appearance. 


——-Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood tells this anec- 
dote in her new volume of reminiscences, 
“ Here and There and Everywhere :” 


I was present at many dinners when Willis 
was the life of the company, and although I did 
not hear the famous repartee of the Washington 
dinner so often recorded, I will record it here. 
It was Mrs. Gales, I think, who, at one of her 
own dinners, wrote a card to her niece at the 
other end of the table, “ Don’t flirt so with Nat 
Willis.” She was talking vivaciously herself to 
Mr. Campbell. Willis replied: 


“ Dear aunt, don’t attempt my young feelings to 


trammel, 
Nor strain at a Nat while you swallow a 
Campbell ”— 


probably the quickest-witted couplet on record. 


Books Received 


For the week ending June 10 


THE ALVORD-PETERS CO., SANDUSKY, 0. 
Vincent, Clarence A. Providence in America. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Murray, Daniel A. An Elementary Course in the Inte- 
ral Calculus. $2. 
D , Charles C., and H. A. Tuttle, Jr. Latin Prose 
omposition. 75 cts. 
Dr. J. M. The Spelling Book. Part L, 
15 cts. Il., Me 
Ss. cO., NEW YORK 
Trumbull, Kunde Eliot. A Cape Cod Week. &l. 
Trumbull, Annie Eliot. Rod’s Salvation. &l. 
THE BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO 
Spurgeon, C. H. John Ploughman’s Talk. 
Meyer, F. B. Meet for the Master’s Use 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW VORK 
Bryce, James. William Ewart ‘Gladstone. $l. 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN PUPLISHING HOUSE, 
NASHVILLE 
Stephens, Rev. J]. V. The Causes. 
ALFRED J. FERRIS, PHILADELPHIA 
Justice, Alfred R. An Equitable Exchange System. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Wentworth, G New S 
Wentworth, G. A., and G. A. fh e Text-Book of 
Physics. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTO 
Elias J. The Essentials of 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YOR 
Rev. M. F. The Gospel St. Luke. 


THE PETER PAUL BOOK CO., BUFFALO 
Leiser, Joseph. Before the Dawn. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Beaton, David. Selfhood and Service. $l. 
GEORGE H. RICHMOND & SON, NEW YORK 
Vivaria, Kassandra. Via Lucis. 
R. H. RUSSELL, NEW YORK 
Kaufman, Emma, and Anne ~’Hagan. Cuba at 
Glance. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
miley. Ja james Whitcomb. Green Fields and Running 
roo 


eo LEWIS WEED CO., NEW YORK 
Todd, Mary I. The Heterodox Marriage of a New 
oman. §$l. 


JAMES H, WEST, BOSTON 
Conklin, Abram. What Are You Doing Here? SO cts. 
Hildyard, Ida L. Love Does It All. As 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW 
Horton, R. F.. D.D. 
Papers. 50 ets. 
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The Religious World 


Congregational Home Missionary 
Society 
From a Staff Correspondent 


The motto of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society has been, for many years, 
‘“ Save America, to Save the World.” The 
patriotic side of the work of this great Society 
has been one of its most prominent features, 
and its seventy-second annual meeting, which 
was held in Plymouth Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
of last week, was notable for the patriotic 
spirit which ran through it and kept the audi- 
ences enthusiastic from beginning to end. 
The honored President of the Society, Gen- 
eral Oliver O. Howard, had just returned 
from a month of work among the soldiers of 
the South, and was full of eager interest in 
the new responsibility which America has 
been forced by circumstances to take upon 
herself. In his opening address he recog- 
nized fully the righteousness of the war in 
which we are now engaged, and emphasized 
the responsibility which its result seems cer- 
tain to lay upon the people of this country, 
and hence upon the Home Missionary So. 
ciety. General Howard was never more 
active and energetic than he now is, and, in 
spite of his earnest request to be released 
from further service as President of the So- 
ciety, was unanimously re-elected at the busi- 
ness meeting on Thursday morning. 

The opening sermon was preached on 
Tuesday evening by the Rev. Thomas B. 
McLeod, D.D., of the Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church of Brooklyn. It was an 
impressive call to new and larger service on 
behalf of the great centers of population. He 
recognized the greatness of the historic work 
of the Society in saving the West from bar- 
barism and building up within those States a 
Christian civilization; but this work he felt 
to be nearly complete, or, at least, so thor- 
oughly established as to leave opportunity for 
other problems to be considered. He made 
an earnest presentation of the facts concern- 
ing the great cities of the East, and the com- 
paratively small amount that is devoted by 
the Society to Christian work in them; and 
he urged upon the Congregational churches 
anew realization of the opportunities and 
duties which they present. 
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One of the most interesting meetings of 
the series was the woman’s meeting on 
Wednesday morning, presided over by Mrs. 
H. S. Caswell, Secretary of the Woman’s 
Department. The statement was made that 
the Worran’s Department has raised during 
the past year $47,000; and. during the ten 
years of the existence of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Unions, which have been organ- 
ized in forty-one States and Territories, there 
has been raised nearly one million dollars by 
the unions for the various branches of mis- 
sionary work in this country. Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer made the closing address at 
this meeting, and thrilled her audience with 
an appeal to the women of the country for 
larger and more optimistic use of the magnifi- 
cent opportunity which they enjoy in the 
education of the rising generation. Mrs. 
Palmer told an interesting story of a little 
school-house in a Massachusetts country 
town which she visited a few weeks ago. As 
she approached the school-house she saw 
that two of the larger scholars were taking 
down the American flag which had been 
floating above it. Her curiosity aroused, she 
entered the school and inquired the cause. 
The teacher told her that a certain little 
scholar had told a lie, and that the flag must 
not float above the school-house until this blot 
had been obliterated as far as repentance 
made it possible. 

The annual business meeting of the Society 
was held on Thursday morning. The annual 
report of the Executive Committee was pre- 
sented, including the financial standing of 
the year. It appears that the debt of the 
Society has been decreased during the year 
by the sum of $21,000, partly as the result of 
increased receipts, and partly as the result of 
decreased expenditures both for operating 
expenses and for work on the missionary 
fields. The operating expenses for the year 
have been $58,414, which is nearly $26,000 
less than was expended for the same purpose 
last year. The total expenditures for mis- 
sionary labor and operating expenses have 
been $373,751, as compared with $421,275 
last year. The total receipts of the Society 
from regular sources during the year were 
about seventeen thousand dollars more than 
during the preceding year. The contributions 
have amounted to $142,154, ascompared with 
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$163,829 last year. The legacies have reached 
the total of $224,451, as compared with $182,- 
144 last year. Of the total amount of con- 
tributions the receipts from the treasuries of 
the State Auxiliary Societies have been, this 
year, $35,169, as compared with $36,690 last 
year, and $103,888 during the preceding year. 
In addition to the receipts and expenditures 
of the National Society, the State Auxiliary 
Societies have raised and expended upon 
their own fields the sum of $216,845, as com. 
pared with $230,215 last year. 

An especially appropriate and significant 
address was delivered on Wednesday morn- 
ing by the Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., on 
“ The Western Reserve,” where Home Mis- 
sionary work was begun a century ago, and 
whose notable history since that time has 
been largely influenced by the work done 
under Home Missionary influence. “In the 
year 1800,” said Dr. Barton, “ the first mis- 
sionary work upon this Reserve was done, 
under the direct’on of the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society, by William Wick at Youngs- 
town, and Joseph Badger, the pioneer mis- 
sionary hero of the Western Reserve. His 
quaint little autobiography, beginning when 
there were only two families in Cleveland 
and covering the first period of growth in 
this region, is full of most interesting inci- 
dents, and illustrates the law of cause and 
effect in Home Missionary operations. Mr. 
Badger came from his home in Massachusetts 
upon a salary of $7 a week, bringing his 
family with him into what was then a track- 
less wilderness, riding from place to place 
amid danger and fatigue, and subject to the 
almost incessant sickness of the early colo- 
nists, laying with his companions the founda- 
tion of many of the strong churches, several 
of which he personally organized.” Further 
emphasis was given to the work of the Con- 
necticut Missionary Society, whose ’ centen- 
nial is celebrated this year, in an address by 
the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., of Norwich, 
Conn., who rapidly reviewed “ One Hundred 
Years of Home Missions,” and pointed out 
the connection between the Connecticut 
Society and the larger work resulting from 
it of the American Home Missionary Society. 

On Wednesday evening “ The New Mor- 
monism” was discussed by Mr. Eugene 
Young. a grandson of Brigham Young, and 
the Rev. Charles W. Luck, a missionary of 
the Society in Utah. Mr. Young devoted 
his address to the contrast between “ Mor- 
monism eight years ago, crushed by the Gov- 


ernment. its.leaders in prison or hiding, its 
property confiscated, and its people half alien- 
ated and wholly threatened with disfranchise- 
ment, and Mormonism to-day, triumphant and 
arrogant, its party and prestige restored, 
throwing down the gauatlet to the nations 
of all the earth, and telling them that 
every Government is the heritage of Joseph 
Smith.” 

There were two interesting social events 
connected with the anniversary. One was a 
reception at the Bible Readers’ Home, which 
is the training-school of missionary workers 
among the Slavic populations. This work 
originated with the Rev. H. A. Schauffler, 
D.D., the Superintendent of the Slavic De- 
partment of the Society. Dr. Schauffler had 
already given, at the church, a striking illus- 
tration of the practical fruits of the labors of 
earnest men and women in this department. 
Addresses were delivered by mission workers 
of the Bohemian, Polish, Slav, and Magyar 
races, many of whom were converted through 
the efforts of those who were pioneers in 
bringing the people of these nationalities to 
the Congregational faith. The work for the 
Slavs had its origin in- Plymouth Church at 
Cleveland, and has extended to proportions 
that would be very much greater if the 
money imperatively needed for the work 
could be furnished by the Society in these 
days of financial depression. A reception 
was given on Thursday afternoon to all in 
attendance at the meetings, by President 
Charles F. Thwing, of Adelbert College and 
the Western Reserve University. 

The closing meeting on Thursday evening 
was perhaps the most impressive of all. 
Mrs. L. Tichenor Bailey, wife of Superin- 
tendent Bailey, of Washington, presented the 
opportunity in Alaska, which is one that 
should inspire the Congregational churches 
to large giving and earnest work. “ The 
Twentieth Century City and Home Missions ” 
was the topic of addresses by the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., of New York, the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden, D.D., of Columbas, O , and the 
Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., of Brooklyn. Each 
address was broad in outlook, optimistic in 
spirit, and inspiring, in the possibilities pre- 
sented. Dr. Meredith turned from the sub- 
ject to the larger theme of the Nation’s 
opportunity in view of the present war and 
its inevitable results, and gave a thrilling 
picture of the opportunity which the Nation 
has for taking its proper place in the govern- 
ment of the world, and establishing in locali- 
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ties far distant from our present borders the 
spirit of Christian civilization. 

The Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety was represented by the Rev. C. H. 
Taintor, of Chicago, the Western Secretary ; 
the Congregational Education Society by the 
Rev. W. E. Barton, D.D., of Boston; and the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society by the Rev. George M. Boynton, 
D.D., Secretary. Of the Society's repre- 
sentatives, addresses were made by Superin- 
tendent M. E. Eversz, of the German depart- 
ment; the Rev. Luther Rees, Superintendent 
of Texas and Louisiana; the Rev. John L. 
Maile, Superintendent of North Dakota; the 
Rev. C. F. Clapp, Superintendent of Oregon ; 
the Rev. Samuel H. Willey, D.D., a veteran 
missionary from California, who gave an inter- 
esting address on California in 49; and the 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, Eastern Field Secre- 
tary. Illinois was represented on the platform 
by the Rev. James Tompkins, D.D., Secre- 
tary, the Rev. Julian M. Sturtevant, D.D., and 
the Rev. George H. Wilson. 


The Church Congress 


The eighteenth meeting of the Church 
Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country was held at Pittsfield, Mass., 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day of last week. The meeting of the Con- 
gress had been twice postponed on account 
of the prevalence of yellow fever in New 
Orleans, in which city arrangements had 
been made for holding the eighteenth ses- 
sion. It was therefore less largely attended 
than in former years, and the programme 
suffered somewhat from the haste with which 
it had to be arranged. Nothing could have 
been more delightful than the surroundings 
of the Congress in the beautiful Berkshire 
town and the hospitality which was extended 
to its members. The session opened, as 
usual, with Holy Communion in-St. Stephen's 
Church on Tuesday morning. All the other 
sessions of the Congress were held in the 
Methodist Episcopal church, which was 
most cordially placed at the disposal of the 
Congress by its congregation through their 
minister, whose word of welcome, both wit- 
tily and genially expressed, seemed to speak 
for the religious people of the whole com- 
munity and of all churches. The programme 
showed the breadth of interest which the 
Church Congress invariably represents, stand- 
ing as it does for catholic and progressive 
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thought in the Episcopal Church. One could 
not sit through the various discussions with- 
out feeling how wide the religious conception 
of life has become and how practical is the 
‘attitude of a large section of the Episcopal 
Church toward the questions of the day. 

To the discussion on “ The Motive and 
Method of Foreign Missions’ Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of this city, contributed one of his telling 
addresses, pointing out the fact that the 
world had become one household, and that 
every Christian country is responsible for the 
condition of every un-Christian country. 
“ The Moral Attitude of Corporations” nat- 
urally evoked very frank and earnest discus- 
sion, the writers and speakers being mainly 
laymen. The discussion on Wednesday 
morning on “ American Institutions and the 
Political Machine ” was equally vigorous and 
outspoken, by the Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald, the Rev. Prescott Evans, General 
Wager Swayne, and General Delano C. Cal- 
vin, The most interesting feature of. the 
session on Thursday morning, devoted to 
“The Teaching of Christ and the Develop- 
ment of Doctrine,” was the appearance of 
Professor Charles A. Briggs, who was greeted 
with great cordiality, and who made a char- 
acteristic speech. On Thursday night the 
topic of “ Protestantism and Catholicism in 
the Anglican Church ” brought out the note 
of catholicity which is now dominant in the 
Episcopal Church, and which may be ac- 
cepted as evidence of the triumph of the 
spirit of comprehensiveness. On Friday 
morning there was a very interesting discus- 
sion of “ The Poet as Prophet,” the Rev. Dr. 
Cornelius B. Smith, of this city, the Rev. 
Charles James Wood, of York, Pa., well 
known to the readers of The Outlook, the 
Rev. George C. Foley, of Williamsport, Pa., 
and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie appearing on 
the platform. The Congress closed on Fri- 
day afternoon, after an earnest and devout 
treatment of “ The Efficacy of Prayer,” the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, of this city, the 
Rev. Dr. Battershall, of Albany, the Rev. Dr. 
Blanchard, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. 
J. Lewis Parks, of this city, presenting the 
subject with spiritual insight and fervor. 
The success of the Congress in the face of 


two changes of date and a radical change of © 


the place of meeting was largely due to the 
enthusiasm of the Rev. Dr. W. W. Newton, 
of Pittsfield, whose kindliness and ardor are 
known far beyond the limits of his own 
church. 
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Christian Work Among the Soldiers 

We have before referred to the Christian 
work among the soldiers which has been 
largely inspired by Mr. Moody and carried 
on under the direction of General O. O. 
Howard, Major Whittle, Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
Rev. R. A. Torrey, Mr. Sankey, and others. 
Mr. Moody says that there are over 130,000 
men in the camps, the great majority of 
whom are under thirty years of age, and he 
utters an earnest appeal in behalf of evangel- 
istic work among them. General Howard 
says that it would be difficult to describe the 
temptations to which the men are exposed. 
Gamblers congregate from everywhere, and 
low characters for gain bring disease and 
corruption into the camp. To counteract 
these influences these Christian workers have 
been laboring with untiring fidelity. The 
meetings have been very largely attended, 
and many have announced their acceptance 
of Christ. Large numbers of books have 
been sent to the front, and of them General 
Howard says: “It is surprising to see how 
eager the soldiers are to get these books, 
especially the Testaments and single Gos- 
pels.” Mr. Moody says: “ This work has 
only just begun. I want to ask Christian 
people to make it a special subject of prayer. 
Those who wish to send contributions to help 
meet the expenses may do so to me at East 
Northfield, Mass.” The work of General 
Howard and his associates is quite as worthy 
of commendation as that of those who are 
engaged in the distinctly military service of 
the Government. 


The Southern Presbyterian Assembly 

In the reports of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, South, we observe 
a few items of special interest. The Assem- 
bly decided to set aside the “ age rule,” which 
would have taken out of service one of its 
most distinguished professors simply because 
he had reached the age of seventy. Some 
men are very old at seventy, and some are 
very young. Such a rule ought always to be 
very elastic. The Assembly approved the 
report of its Committee on Foreign Missions, 
and authorized the building of a steamer for 
the Congo Mission. The most impressive 
scene in the Assembly was when the com- 
munion sermon was preached by Dr. B. M. 
Palmer, of New Orleans. Dr. Palmer is an 
“old man eloquent.” He is more than eighty 


years of age, but it is said that he preached 
with all his former eloquence and power. 
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His subject was “ The Sacrifice of Christ.” 
The relation of the colored Presbyterians to 
the Church South occupied much of the at- 
tention of this body. The colored Assembly 
was held in the same city and at the same 
time. Resolutions of cordial good will for the 
new body were adopted. Possibly those res- 
olutions will be accepted at their face value, 
and help to the promotion of truly Christian 
relations ; but we have not yet reached the 
State in which the spectacle of two sections 
of the same denomination, separated solely 
by the color line, impresses us as either 
brotherly or Christian. We are informed 
that the colored people were as anxious for 
the separation as the white; which only 
means that they are as human as their white 
brethren. 
The Orthodox Jews 

A Conference of members of the Jewish 
faith of this country and Canada was held in 
New York, June 9 and 10, and was of much 
significance. It was the outgrowth of the 
feeling on the part of orthodox Jews that the 
younger generation of Jews are slipping away 
from the old faith. About five thousand in- 
vitations were sent out, and the principal 
questions for discussion were, “The Sab- 
bath,” “Zionism,” and “Orthodox Congre- 
gations.” The meetings were held in the 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue at Cen- 
tral Park and Seventieth Street. Many of 
the most eminent Rabbis of the country were 
present. The Rev. Dr. Mendes, of New 
York, was elected President. The subject of 
« Zionism,” or the return of the Hebrews to 
Judea, received most attention. It was felt 
that with the elimination of the idea of a 
political state there was no longer probability 
of opposition from Turkey or other European 
powers. A proposal was made to assist 
colonies by the addition of desirable mem- 
bers, and by opening stations for the sale of 
their products in the commercial centers of 
the world. The dissemination of better fa- 
cilities for teaching the Hebrew language 
and literature in Palestine was also advocated. 
It was insisted that a Jew could be intensely 
loyal to his national ideals and still a patriotic 
citizen of the country in which he lives. 
Various reports were made, but we select as 
best conveying an impression of the general 
attitude of the Conference a “ Declaration of 
Principles ” which was adopted by the body, 
as follows: 


This conference of delegates from Jewish con- 
gregations in the United States and Canada is 
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cenvened to advance the interests of positive, 
Biblical, rabbinical, and historical Judaism. We 
are assembled, not as a synod, and therefore we 
have no legal authority to decide religious ques- 
tions, but as a representative body, who, by or- 
ganization and co-operation, will endeavor to 
advance the interests of Judaism in America. 
We favor the convening of the Jewish Synod 
specifically authorized by congregations to meet, 
to be composed of men who must be certified 
rabbis or elders in official positions, and (Num- 
bers ii., 16) “men of wisdom and understanding 
and known among us” (Deut. i., 13), “able 
men, God fearing men, men of truth, and hating 
covetousness ” (Exodus xviii., 21). 

We affirm our belief in the existence of God; 
his revelation to Israel; the coming of a personal 
Messiah, and the future life as set forth in 
the thirteen principles of Maimonides. We de- 
clare that the prophets in no way discountenanced 
ceremonial duty, but condemned it only when 
the personal life of those who observed ceremo- 
nial law were not spiritual. Ceremonial law is 
not optative, it is obligatory We hold that the 
Talmud contains the traditional and legal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, and that the rabbin- 
ical exposition already received is binding; that 
the Abrahamic ceremonial is indispensable for 
the admission of males into Judaism, and that 
intermarriage between Jews and Gentilcs cannot 
be permitted, unless the Gentile is converted 
from conviction and complies with the require- 
ments of our existing laws; that we are still a 
nation, though temporarily without a national 
home, and that the restoration to Zion is the 
legitimate aspiration of scattered Israel, in no 
way conflicting with our loyalty to the land in 
which we dwell, or may dwell, at any time. We 
believe that in our dispersion we are to be united 
with our brethren of alien faith in all that 
devolves upon men as citizens, but as religiously, 
in rites, ceremonies, ideals, and doctrines, we 
are separate, and must remain separate, in ac- 
cordance with the divine declaration (Leviticus 
xx., 26), ‘1 have separated you from the nations 
to be mine.” 


Commencements at the Seminaries 


Among the Theological Seminaries which 
have recently held their anniversaries are 
Andover, Yale, Hartford, and Crozer. We 
have noted nothing of special significance at 
either Andover or Yale. No institutions of 
sacred learning in the country are doing 
better work. The venerable Professor Ed- 
wards A. Park still lives at Andover, although 
not undertaking any service in connection 
with the Seminary. Both Andover and Yale 
have been peculiarly fortunate in the men 
who have occupied the chairs of Systematic 
Theology. Professor Park and Professor 
Samuel Harris have exerted an influence on 
the theological theught of this country unsur- 
passed by that of any other professors. It 
is gratifying to know that their successors, 
Professor George Harris, at Andover, and 


Professor George B. Stevens, at Yale, are 
worthy of the men who preceded them. 

The event of most importance at Hartford 
was the recognition of the work of Dr. Hart- 
ranft, who has just completed twenty years 
of service. The alumni, the trustees, the 
faculty, and the undergraduates united in 
doing him honor. The trustees, at their 
meeting, confirmed the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee in transferring Dr. Hartranft 
to the chair of Ecclesiastical Dogmatics, 
made vacant by the resignation of Professor 
C. M. Mead. The Rev. E. E. Nourse was 
chosen to succeed Dr. Hartranft in the chair 
of Biblical Theology. 

At Crozer Seminary the anniversary ser- 
vices were also of great interest, and this 
time again because of the special recognition 
of the services of its President, the Rev. Dr. 
Weston. Mr. Samuel A. Crozer, in speaking 
of the history of the institution and of Dr. 
Weston’s connection with it, said: “ Some 
men in a lifetime see only the foundation of 
their work; Dr. Weston sees the fruit of his.” 
Other appreciative addresses were given by 
Dr. J. B. Thomas, of Newton Theological Sem- 
inary; Dr. Sylvester Burnham, of Hamilton; 
Dr. B. O. True, of Rochester Seminary. Dr. 
Weston expressed his gratitude in an impress- 
ive address, 


Dr. Josiah Strong Resigns 

The Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., who has 
been Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance 
for ten years, has resigned his office and in- 
tends taking up a new work in the direction 
of those social applications of Christianity 
with which he has long been identified. The 
administration of the affairs of the Alliance 
by Dr. Strong has been peculiarly successful, 
and he leaves his present position, not because 
of any friction, but simply because he feels 
the call of what he believes to be for him a 


‘larger and more imperative ministry. He 


believes that the Church should be the regen- 
erator of society and the State, and not 
merely direct its efforts toward the conver- 
sion of individuals. To that work, by means 
of organization, the use of the press, the 
preparation of documents, the publication of 
existing laws, and in numerous other ways, 
he will henceforward devote himself. Dr. 
Strong's services to the community through 
his widely circulated books have been unique 
and of far-reaching consequence; his activi- 
ties are many and well directed, and will con- 
tinue to be so. 
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Correspondence 


Would Be a Jew 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In the sermon delivered in Plymouth 
Church on April 17, which was published in 
The Outlook of May 14, Dr. Lyman Abbott 
says that if Christ were here to-day, he would 
be a member of the church, and he adds: 
“What church I do not know. I rather 
think he would remain a member of whatever 
church he happened to be born in. He 
would care very little about the distinctions 
that separate the churches. He might bea 
Congregationalist, or a Presbyterian, or a 
Baptist, or a Methodist, or an Episcopalian, 
or a Roman Catholic, or a Quaker.” 

I am surprised that Dr. Abbott does not 
suggest that it is highly probable that he 
would belong to the very same church which 
he belonged to of old, the one which still 
teaches that the greatest commandment is, 
“ Hear, O Israel: the Lord thy God is one 
God. Thou shalt love the Kord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might ” (Deut. vi.), and that the 
second commandment is, “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” (Levit. xix.). 

It is certainly more reasonable to suppose 
that since Jesus was born a Jew, lived asa 
Jew, and died a Jew, that he would, if on 
earth to-day, be still a loyal defender and 
disciple of that ancient faith, Judaism. 

MAUD NATHAN, 


An Appeal 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

During the recent India famine, mission- 
aries have become responsible for the support 
of many children. A Bombay paper reports 
the number as estimated to be at least 10,000. 
Some missionaries have assumed this work 
as a personal responsibility. One such is 
Mrs. Bruere, of Poona, Western India, who 
writes: “ We have 160 famine waifs without 
pledged ‘support. We are looking to the 
Lord to continue to supply the needs, as we 
do not receive any help from the Mission 
funds. People, knowing that the famine is 
over, think there is nothing now to be done; 
but the famine waifs remain to be supported 
for a term of years. Sixteen dollars a year 
supports one. Thus far this year money has 
come in slowly. . . . 1 know,the Lord knows 
all about it, and I believe he will deliver, 
through his people, in answer to prayer.” 


This appeal comes from one who has, in 
most trying circumstances of famine and 
plague, shown her ready trust in the Master 
and in his people. She received children so 
weakened by long starvation that utmost 
vigilance was necessary in feeding them. 
“ They would eat all that was given them, and 
then cry for more, scraping their plates with 
their bony fingers to get the last bit of food; 
some would be seen watching for bits of food 
that might fall, or moving stealthily about in 
search of grains of rice that might be found 
in the sweepings.” One little girl was found 
with a rat that had been recently killed, care- 
fully hidden away in her sari (dress), ber in- 
tention being to cook it and eat it. 

But such actions, as well as also the wasted, 
wild, pitiful expressions, gradually disappear. 
Before leaving India, | saw forty of Mrs. 
Bruere’s boys. They had been with her some 
three weeks, and I found a number of them 
in classes, being taught to read and to listen 
to Bible truths. Mrs. Bruere’s heart has been 
made glad by the spir:tual progress among 
these children. Over fifty have been bap- 
tized on profession of their faith in Christ. 
The text, “Create in me a clean heart, O 
God,” was one day being placed upon the 
wall, when a child, seeing it, said: “ Mine 
has become clean.” 

The Girls’ Orphanage is at Telagaon, but 
the boys (about 100) remain in Poona. 

Bishop Thoburn, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, indorses this work as follows: 

“1 have no hesitation in commending the 
good work of Mr. and Mrs. Bruere to benev- 
olent persons in England and elsewhere, and 
trust that, under the blessing of God, ample 
means will be provided for the large number 
of orphans now dependent upon them.” 

Gifts for Mrs. Bruere may be sent addressed 
to Miss Grace E. Wilder, care of William R. 
Wilder, 45 Cedar Street, New York. 


Mr. Gladstone had a strong and very 
sincere interest in the history and govern- 
ment of the United States. On August 31, 


1896, he wrote to Mr. Alexander Brown, 
author of the important work, “ The Genesis 
of the United States:” “I can assure you 
that no one is more firmly convinced than 
myself that there are few junctures of human 


history which better deserve to be fully and 
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accurately commemorated by record than the 
great American Nation.” 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Kindly answer the following questions: 1. 
What are the best two books on the History of 
the Christian Religion? Please give author, 
publisher, and price. 2. What are the best two 
books on the study of Comparative Religions? 
Please give author, publisher, and price. Please 
name also om/y those authors who write in a 
truly scientific spirit and from an entirely un- 
biased point of view. 3. Where is Erdman’s 
History of Philosophy published? Are Windel- 
band’s and Schwegler’s histories entirely reliable? 
In answering questions (1) and (2), kindly name 
one treatise of an elementary character, the other 
more complete. T. E. S. 

1. Allen’s “ Outline of Christian History ”’ 
(Roberts, Boston; 75 cents), Fisher’s “ His- 
tory of the Christian Church” (Scribners, 
New York; $3.50). 2. For a general view, 
see Clarke’s “-Ten Great Religions ” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; 2 vols., each $2), 
and Matheson’s “ Distinctive Messages of the 
Old Religions ” (Randolph, New York; $1.75). 
An elementary primer on the subject by 
Professor Everett, we think, can be had of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Bos- 
ton. 3. By the Macmillan Company, New 
York (3 vols., $10.50). Duly so. 


Will you please give me the title of some work 
on the Fall of Man, as spoken of in the Old Tes. 
tament? I would like to read something that 
treats of its significance and bearing upon man- 
kind. Please give me your idea of what it is 
intended to teach. 5. 

The gist of the traditional view is given in 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism, which 
you can get of some Presbyterian neighbor. 
Professor G. A. Smith, of the Free Presby- 
terian College in Glasgow, has said that “ the 
fall of Adam marks a distinct advance from 
tribal ethics to individual ethics.” What 
this implies you will gather from Professor 
Winchell’s “ Pre-Adamites” (Briggs, Chi- 
cago; $3.50). See also Drummond's “ As- 
cent of Man” (Pott, New York; $2) and 
Hedge’s “ Primeval World of Hebrew Tradi- 
tion’ (Roberts, Boston; $1.50). The story 
in Genesis teaches only what all experience 
illustrates, as stated in James i., 14, 15. 


1. On what and how explicit and trustworthy 
authority does Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia 
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say that “ circumcision was common in E pt TT 
before the birth of Abraham, 1 
Remondino’s “ History of 


is referred to, but that gives the Bible as the 


earliest historical authority (pp. 143, 21), and a 
bas-relief from the temple of Khons, built by 
Rameses II., as the earliest monumental or hiero- 
glyphic authority (pp. 22, 23). 2. Is it not a 
suspicious circumstance that so important an 
article is not signed, as important articles usually 
are? P. V. 

1. That the Egyptians practiced circum- 
cision long prior to the advent of the Hebrews 
is recognized by Egyptologists on the author- 
ity of the earliest monuments. It is also 
agreed that the rite, though practiced by the 
Semites, was not of specially Semite origin. 
It is found to be practiced by some primitive 
peoples in widely diverse regions, as by the 
Central Americans and by the Papuans. 2. 
We think not. 


1. Can you recommend an introduction to the 
study of patristic Greek, a book dealing with 
grammatical and other peculiarities? 2. Where 
can I procure a copy of the Liturgy used in the 
ec Greek Church ? J. G. M. 

. Wecannot. Such a book is a desider- 
ane Some meager information on the 
subject can be found in the grammars of New 
Testament or Hellenistic Greek. 2. “ Sy- 
nopsis,”’ a “ Synoptical Collection of the Daily 
Prayers, Liturgy, and Principal Offices of 
the Greek Orthodox Church,” by Lady Kath- 
arine Lechmere, was published not long since 
in London. It can be ordered through any 
importing bookseller. English price, six 
shillings—$1.50. 


Kindly give me advice as to where I can find 
what you consider to be the strongest arguments 
against Universalism. Would like several books 
named. M. D. M. 

The old-fashioned argument is given by 
the Rev. N. D. George, “ Universalism Not of 
the Bible” (Methodist Book Concern, New 
York; $1.75). The more recent arguments 
for conditional immortality are presented 
variously by the Rev. E. White, “ Life in 
Christ” (T. Whittaker, New York; $1.50), 
and Dr. Petavel in “ The Problem of Immor- 
tality ” (The Macmillan Company, New York ; 
$2.50) and “ The Extinction of Evil” (Wood- 
man, Boston; 75 cents). 


Can The Outlook give me the title of any 
book published in this country containing an 
account of the development of the mass into its 
present ceremonial ? M. C. 


Referred to an expert reader. 


I recommend to “J. S. M.” the little book 
“Catholic Belief,” by the Rev. J. Faa di Bruno, 
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as the best handy compendium published of the 
“ doctrines, government of, and customs of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” It can be had in 
aper covers, for twenty cents, from the Catholic 
Book Exchange, 120 West Sixtieth Street, New 
York. It is universally used among English and 
American Catholics as a family handbook, as 
well as among priests for the instruction of con- 
verts, and contains a wonderful amount of infor- 
mation in small compass. Moreover, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for any exoteric description of 
Catholic “customs,” by which we suppose 
“J. S.M.” means minor practices of devotion, 
to give a truthful idea of their real use among 
Catholics, and Father Bruno’s book has that 
strongly devotional tone which makes it true to 
the daily life of practical Catholics. Swe of 


«J. S. M.’s” inquiry of April 30 for books 
containing “ the words of our Lord classified 
according to subjects or otherwise” has 
brought further replies commending the fol- 
lowing: “ Words of the Lord Jesus,” by Dr. 
William Salter (Revell, New York, 25 cents), 
and “ What Jesus Says,” by Dr, Frank Rus- 
sell (Baker & Taylor Company, New York, 
$1.25). The arrangement of each is topical. 


Those of our readers who desire a concise 
and clear discussion of present theological 
controversies are referred to articles in the 
May and June numbers of the “Church 
Union ” (New York) on “ Christianity and its 
Millstone.” 


The Scotch story that Browning tells in his 
* Donald” was told in prose by Walter Scott 
and published in the “Keepsake” for 1832. 
Was it published in book form? If so, where 
can it be secured? 5. 


About People 


—Mr. Schuyler Colfax, the successful Re- 
publican candidate for the Mayoralty of 
South Bend, Ind., is the only son of the late 
Vice-President Schuyler Colfax. 


—The friends of the late William Terriss, 
the English actor, have decided not to erect 
a monument, but to maintain a lifeboat at 
Ramsgate or Margate, Terriss’s favorite sea- 
side resorts. 

—-Mr. Gardner Sims, of Providence, R. L., 
a well-known engineer and three times a 
millionaire, lately appeared before the United 
States Naval Examining Board. Mr. Sims 
wished to serve in the engine-room without 
pay. He will be commissioned a chief engi- 
neer. 

— Professor Agassiz, of Harvard, who has 
again arrived in this country after an absence 
in the South Seas, spent in studying the for- 
mation of the coral islands, is said to be now 
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prepared to demonstrate, in opposition to the 
theories of Darwin and Dana, that the coral 
islands are not built up from the bottom, but 
are formed by a comparatively thin crust of 
coral upon tops of submerged mountains at 
points where the ocean is comparatively shal- 
low. 

—* General Fitzhugh Lee,” says the Balti- 
more “ News,” “ has three brothers, all living 
within a few miles of Fredericksburg, Va. 
They are Major John M. Lee, Captain Daniel 
M. Lee, and one, Robert Lee, who is eccen- 
tric enough to be a plain ‘Mr.’ Captain 
Lee’s residence is on an estate called High- 
land Home, and with him lives the venerable 
mother of the family. She is ninety years 
old, and for some time has been totally blind.” 

—In Canon MacDonnell’s “ Life of Arch- 
bishop Magee” we read that Father Healy 
was once breakfasting with Mr. Gladstone, 
when the latter said to him: 

“Father Healy, I went into a church in Rome 
once, and was offered a plenary indulgence for 
fifty francs ; on what principle does your Church 
grant such things?” Father Healy replied: 
“Well, Mr. Gladstone, I don’t want to go into 
theology with you, but all I can say is that if 
my Church offered you a plenary indulgence for 
fifty francs, she let you off very cheap.” 

—The Emperor of Abyssinia is thus de- 
scribed: “ In height he stands about six feet, 
without shoes, and is stoutly built. His skin 
is very dark, and he wears a short curly beard 
and mustache. His face is heavy in cast, 
but is redeemed from positive plainness by 
an extremely pleasant expression and a pair 
of most intelligent eyes. His smile is very 
wide, and shows an excellent set of teeth. 
He generally wears a large black Quaker hat, 
over a white silk handkerchief tied round his 
head, and a black silk gold-embroidered 
cloak, over a profusion of white linen under- 
clothing.” 

—Speaking of Charles Eliot Norton, who 
has just resigned his professorship in Harvard, 
the Boston “Transcript” says: “From the 
days of his contribution on‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ’ 
to the first number of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ 
and the following editorship, with Lowell, of 
the ‘North American Review,’ on through 
forty years, his teaching has been pretty 
constant, and it stands for an influence whose 
power for refinement and elevation in our 
rushing American life no man can measure. 
Uttering his convictions and intuitions to 
collegians must often have seemed like the 
traditional casting of pearls. But there have 
always been students who saw at least the 
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glimmer of the light he has held up so faith- 
fully for the last two-and-twenty years, and 
upon such graduates of Harvard rests espe- 
cial responsibility toward service of the truth 
of beauty in this workaday world.” 


—Our torpedo-boat Foote is named for the 
famous Admiral Foote, who,when in command 
of the sloop-of-war Plymouth, taught the 
Chinese a lesson at Canton in 1856. In that 
year England and China were at war. Foote 
was in Chinese waters to protect our inter- 
ests. The Plymouth was fired on by the 
Chinese, and her commander demanded an 
immediate apology. This not being forth- 
coming, he landed his men and led them 
against the forts. Though their seven-foot 
walls were protected by many guns and con- 
tained five thousand soldiers, Foote captured 
them with his four hundred soldiers. 


—The New York “ Evening Post” informs 
us that Mrs. Robley D. Evans, the wife of 
«+ Fighting Bob,” probably has a larger per- 
sonal interest in the fortunes of the navy 
than any other individual in the United 
States. Her husband commands the battle- 
shtp Iowa; her brother, Captain H. C. Tay- 
lor, commands the Indiana; her son, Frank 
T. Evans, is a cadet upon the Massachusetts ; 
and her son-in-law, Lieutenant C. C. Marsh, 
is flag secretary to Admiral Sampson on the 
New York; her two daugh’‘ers, Mrs. Marsh 
and Miss Virginia Evans, and her niece, 
Hattie Taylor, have volunteered for trained 
nurses, and are now taking a course of in- 
struction at the hospital at Hampton. 


—Of James Russell Lowell and himself 
W. W. Story was fond of relating this tale: 
“« Lowell and I were very angry with Webster 
for staying in old Tyler’s Cabinet, and as he 
was to speak in Faneuil Hall on the evening 
of September 30, 1842, we determined to go 
in (from the Harvard Law School) and hoot 
at him in order to show him that he had in- 
curred our displeasure. There were three 
thousand people there, and we felt sure that 
they would hoot with us, young as we were. 
But we reckoned without our host. Mr. 
Webster, beautifully dressed, stepped for- 
ward. His great eyes looked, as I shall 
always think, directly at me. We both be- 
came as cold as ice and as respectful as In- 
dian coolies. I saw James turn pale. He 
said I was livid. And when the great crea- 
ture began that most beautiful exordium, our 
scorn turned to deepest admiration, from 
abject contempt to belief and approbation.” 
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The Gorham'D. and Rebecca Abbot 
Memorial for Vassar College 


As the year 1898 brings the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Spingler Institute on Union 
Square,a number of the former pupils of the 
Rev. G. D. Abbot, desiring to commemorate his 
work and that of his wife for womankind by a 
suitable memorial, recently called a meeting of 
the Spingler and Abbot Alumne, at the home of 
Mrs. A. M. Prentiss, 30 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
to further their object. 

Miss Maria P. Gilman, Miss Hastings, and the 
Rev. H. O. Ladd, of Jamaica, former members 
of the faculty of Spingler, were present, and the 
Rev. A. R. Wolfe, another teacher, sent a letter 
of regret for unavoidable absence. 

Mrs. George W. Lane, who presided, after 
relating the history and purpose of the meeting, 
introduced the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. Dr. 
Abbott bore testimony to Mr. Gorham Abbot’s 
endeavors to give women, not the same educa- 
tion as men, but one just as good as that afforded 
tomen. Hespoke of his delight in the founding 
of Vassar College, and of his present delight in 
it. “For I believe,” said he, “ that the dead do 
not die, but live with all their hearts aglow with 
love for the cause they served while here. And 
the object of such a meeting as this is one to fill 
their hearts with new joy, that their work is to 
be continued in the college they helped to found, 
and in a perpetual ministry to girls who may 
need their ministry.” 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor, President of Vassar Col- 
lege, was the next speaker. Dr. Taylor spoke 
of the influence of Mr. Abbot, through his con- 
ferences with Matthew Vassar, in the founding 
of Vassar College, and pointed out the points cf 
similarity in Spingler Institute with the College 
of to-day. 

Mrs. Melville E. Mead then read a paper giv- 
ing in detail the plan preposed to the alumnz 
for establishing a memorial scholarship or loan 
fund in Vassar College, to be called the “ Gor- 
ham D. and Rebecca O. Abbot Memorial,” for 
the assistance of students who, for lack of such 
aid, might be cempelled to abandon a college 
course. 

Among many letters of regret for necessary 
absence, and approval of the ebject of the meet- 
ing, was one from President D. C. Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins University. It was announced 
that gifts from many of the alumnz had already 
been handed in with loving words to start the fund. 

“ The Gorham and Rebecca Abbot Memorial 
Fund Committee” was then elected, to carry 
forward the work for the memorial. 

The Chairman of the Committee is Mrs. Moses 
Hopkins; Treasurer, Mrs. George T. Rowell, 
The Buckingham, New York; Secretary, Miss 
Gertrude F. McNamee, Nyack, N. Y. Mem- 
bers: Mrs. William L. Skidmore, New York; 
Mrs. Melville E. Mead, Norwalk, Conn.; Mrs. 
Anna Churchill, New York; Mrs. W. H. Bea- 
dleston, New York; Mrs. Arthur T. Sullivan, 
New York; Mrs. A. M. Prentiss, New York; 
Mrs. Bishop Satterlee, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Mark Hanna, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Helen W. 
Ludlow, Hampton, Va.; Mrs. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. George W. Lane, Nor- 
wich, Conn.; and Mrs. Charles A. Stoddard. 
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For the Little People 
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Little Brother 
By Helen Hathaway 


Little Brother's just a darlin’; 
Guess you'd think so, too, 
If you came to our house 
An’ heard him coo an’ coo. 
Just sits in his carriage, 
Squeals an’ jumps an’ springs, 
Reaches out for all his toys, 
His rubber doll and things. 


His eyes are blue—like mine are; 
He hasn’t any hair ; 

His cheeks are pink—like roses, 
An’ he’s so fat and fair! 

An’ when he laughs so cunnin’, 
An’ his dimples I can see, 

I think he’s just the nicest 
Little Brother there can be. 


But when mamma says “ Hush” to me, 
I know what’s comin’ then; 

An’ so I take my little cart 
Out by the rabbit-pen. 

For she’s just laid the baby down, 
An’ I can’t even peep ; 

I guess I'd better play outdoors 
While Br. ther goes to sleep. 


My mamma says that I must be 
The goodest that I can, 

For Little Brother’s watchin’ me 
As I grow up a man. 

So I'm the goodest I know how, 
An’ try to please my mother, 

An’ when I think of bein’ bad 
I ‘member Little Brother. 


Spring Fairies 
By Ethel Ferris 


Did you ever think how many fairies have 
been at work to make our woods, fields, and 
meadows bright and beautiful with flowers? 

Early in March, one boisterous, mischiey- 
ous fairy called “Wind ” went rushing this 
way and that, shaking seeds roughly to awaken 
them, saying, “ You’ve had a long sleep; it’s 
high time you were finding a place to grow.” 
So he blew harder and harder, until the very 
largest and laziest was tossed from its bed 
in the seed-pod to the ground. One milk- 
weed seed settled down in a soft spot, sent 


its roots down, and, after several weeks, 
slowly, slowly up peeped a little green stem 
above the earth. 

Wind has a sister, “ Sunbeam,” and without 
her nothing could ever live. She is gentle 
in spring, and looks with smiles upon the 
seeds that have rooted—smiles so winning 
that the tender shoots want to get as near 
her as possible, and they stretch out their 
tiny arms toward her. 

One night when Sunbeam left our milk- 
weed, the poor thing was frightened, for it 
thought she would never come back. It 
began to droop its head and to feel almost 
wilted, when there was such a cool, refreshing 
feeling came over it that it looked up quickly. 
The new fairy said,“ am Dew, and I’ve 
come to keep your leaves fresh and green; 
each evening, when you are tired and hot from 
trying hard to grow up to my sister Sunbeam, 
1 will rest you with my moisture.” The little 
plant looked and saw that it was just covered 
with tiny drops like diamonds—drops that 
were not heavy enough to make it more tired, 
but light, and filled with sweet odor. It soon 
learned that Dew was helping it grow as well 
as Sunbeam. 

After two or three days it was quite strong, 
and then an unusual thing happened. Sun- 
beam didn’t come to see it at all one morn- 
ing, and right at noon it grew darker and 
darker and darker, until it thought it would 
surely die of fright. Suddenly old Wind 
went rushing past, and bent it down until it 
almost touched the ground; each time that 
it tried to raise its head Wind kept blowing 
it harder and harder. All at once something 
struck it and splashed all over it—it was a 
great big Rain-drop. The plant had never 
felt it before, and would have been worried, 
but Rain said, “I'm Dew’s elder brother, 
and I will help you grow faster now that you 
are strong enough to stand against me.” So 
rain pelted down on the plant, and it was 
Surprising to see how much more sturdy it 
felt. 

When the shower was over, Sunbeam 
danced out from behind a cloud, and laughed 
and shone brighter than ever when she noticed 
how green everything looked. For, you know, 
all these fairies belong to the same family, 


and each one tries to help the other so that 
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the world may become more beautiful and be 
more of a pleasure and delight to men and 
women, boys and girls. 


The Friends on the Fire-Escape 

It was a lovely sunshiny morning, after 
several days of rain. Everybody looked 
happy. All the people you met on the street 
walked more freely, as if some burden had 
been removed. Why, of course, it was rub- 
bers! For days everybody had been weighed 
down. The man with the push-cart, crying 
“Flowers, cheap flowers!” was a nuisance 
this bright morning, for his cry was so dis- 
cordant. He was a nuisance until you saw 
how delighted the pale-faced babics .1 the 
baby-carriages were when they caug t¢ sight 
of the nodding gay flowers in the bright 
green cart. The organ-grinder who turned 
the corner became a rival of the flower m =, 
and it was more than any but the babies 
could endure quietly, the dreadful noises of 
the two. Suddenly, high in the air above 
the two came a third cry, so harsh, so angry, 
that you stood still to discover what it was. 
There was nothing unusual to beseen. What 
did it mean? Again, fierce, shrill, and full of 
anger, came thecry. Surely—yes—on a fire- 
escape was a big cage, and in it a parrot. 
Again the cry. Whatwas the matter? The 
cage stood on a soap-box, and beside it was 
a beautiful striped cat. The shutters of the 
window were closed tight on that fire-escape. 


Puss would put out her paw and push against — 


the shutter; then she would put her paw be- 
tween the shutters and pull. It was useless, 
and with a discouraged air Puss would draw 
back and sit down, as though the end of hope 
had come for her. When she did this, Polly 
would utter her ear-splitting cry. It was im- 
possible to tell whether this cry was meant to 
scold Puss for her lack of persistence, or a call 
to those inside to open the shutters that she 
might go in; it was certain that the call was 
in the interest of Puss. Far down the street 
the struggle was watched. The two friends 
seemed to consult, and then Puss would again 
put out her paw and try to get in. As soon 
as she stopped Polly screamed. At last the 
shutter was opened and a hand pulled Puss 
in. When this was done, Polly, in an entirely 
different tone, called out: “Polly wants a 
cracker! Polly, poor Poll!” The shutter 
opened, a cracker was put in the cage, and 
Puss came out on the soap-box, turned around 
two or three times, and curled herself down 


close beside the cage. 
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All was still on the fire-escape, and faintly 
from far down the street came the sweet tones 
of an organ, and more faintly, but not at all 
unpleasantly, came the cry, ‘“‘—ers “ --eap 
‘ers,” and the babies who were not fast asleep 
in their carriages nodded drowsily. 


Bullfinch Day 
The New York * Tribune ” teils the follow- 


ing story : 

When Charles II. was King of oe he 
sent his wife, Katharine, to Oxford, bidding her 
not to reappear in St. James forafullyear. The 
Warden of Merton entertained the Queen during 
the time, and the rooms which she occupied in 
the quadrangle are stiJl shown. One day, as she 
sat working at the open window, a bullfinch flew 
into the room. The Queen caught it and held it 
until a cage of hemp and rushes was made. 
Some weeks later, on June 3, as she was leaving, 
the bird escaped and flew away. On her depart- 
ure from the college gate her Majesty said: “ Mr. 
Warden, in remembrance of my happy visit I 
pray you always liberate hereafter a wild bull- 
finch on this day.” 

So it is that on this day every year the Warden 
comes out into the quadrangle at eleven o’clock, 
holding a little cage of hemp and rushes, in which 
is a bullfinch. The junior bursar, who has been 
awaiting his arrival, then advances, saying: “ Mr. 
Warden, is this Queen Katharine’s bird ?” 

“ Aye,” the Warden replies, “this is Queen 
Katharine’s bird.” 

The bursar then opens the cage, and claps his 
hands until the bird flies away. 

During the rest of the year the cage is kept on 
a pedestal in the senior common room. 


Baby Seed Song 
By E. Nesbit 
Little brown brother, oh! little brown brother, 
Are you awake in the dark ? 
Here we lie cozily, close to each other : 
Hark to the song of the lark— 
“ Waken!” the lark says, “ waken and dress 
you; 
Put on your green coats and gay, 
Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine caress 
you— 
Waken! ’tis morning—’tis May !”’ 


Little brown brother, oh! little brown brother, 
What kind of flower will you be? 

I'll be a poppy—all white, like my mother ; 
Do be a poppy like me. 
What! you’re a sunflower? 

miss you 
When you're grown golden and high! 
But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you; 
Little brown brother, good-by. 
—Selected, 


How I shall 
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The Home Club 


A Woman Elected 

The appointment of Miss Whitney to 
the position of Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in the Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is particularly interesting because this is the 
first time in the history of New York thata 
supervising position, other than that of Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Principal, has been held by a 
woman, although such appointments have 
been held in other cities, especially in the 
West, for some years. The appointment of 
Miss Whitney is also interesting because of 
her position and reputation as the head of 
primary departments in the public schools of 
thecity. She has been known by educational 
authorities as one of the most accomplished 
primary-school teachers in the country. Ithas 
been customary in Brooklyn for several years 
for Miss Whitney to be consulted in mat- 
ters affecting the administration of primary 
schools. As the Borough Board of Education 
has just put itself on record as determined to 
increase the primary-school facilities of the 
borough, and to refuse, for a time at least, to 
expend money on the high schools at the ex- 
pense of the primary schools, the appointment 
of Miss Whitney is significant, and the re- 
sults of her work will without doubt justify 
the wisdom of her election, which was not 
accomplished without a conflict. 

Women in Semi-Official Relations 

The present time is not a comfortable time 
for women. They are forced to take action, 
to have opinions, to assume responsibilities, 
too often without the training and experience 
that would protect them from serious error. 
The day has come when volunteer organiza- 
tions are brought into close relation with 
the authorities. Not only are the decisions 
reached by volunteer bodies of workers in civic 
lines treated with courtesy by the authorities, 


but their opinion is asked, and not infrequent- 


ly becomes a controlling element in the decis- 
ion reached by the authorities. And here, at 
this critical point, women too often make 
blunders. It is a difficult matter for the un- 
trained mind to discover the sharp and posi- 
tive line that separates personal opinion and 
the right of personal activity from the opin- 
ion of the organization represented and the 
activity in behalf of any object approved by 
the organization the worker represents. 


It is unmoral, if not immoral, to present 
one’s personal view as that of the body repre- 
sented, unless the personal view has by vote 
been made the expression of the organization. 

Another thing women must learn is that 
all public service operates under law. The 
woman who attempts to work in public service 
must first seek to know the law, for the pub- 
lic service cannot, if it would, treat the indi- 
vidual error as can a body of women who, by 
a resolution, can indorse or rescind or approve 
the action of a representative. 

Recently, in one ot the large cities, a wo- 
man who has most generously given her time 
to the establishment of a public library was 
placed in a painful position because the law 
was not known, or, if known, ignored. The 
city made an appropriation to establish the 
free library. which the city needed, and which 
had been the aim of this woman’s life for 
several years. The amount appropriated was 
small, too small to pay the salary of a trained 
librarian. A small salary was voted to this 
worker, who was an officer, by the board of 
directors, of which she was one, so that she 
might give her entire time to the work until a 
trained worker was within the possibilities. 
This salary will not be paid by the Mayor, 
because it is against the law. The furnish- 
ings of the new library were bought at a 
second-hand store. This is against the law 
in New York, which State provides that the 
furnishing of all public offices must be pro- 
vided, as far as possible, by prison labor. The 
result is complications that mean endless 
annoyance, The public service is part of a 
system regulated by law, and the law must 
be obeyed, or the natural consequences must 
tollow. 

The officer of another organization, by too 
great zeal but with the purest integrity, was 
over-zealous in behalf of a corporation which 
secured a public contract, and the most dis- 
astrous results have followed. She made the 
mistake of using her office in behalf of her 
personal opinion, and the organization repu- 
diated her action, denounced it. The result 
is a most successful body of workers disor- 
ganized, disrupted, because of the error. Wo- 
men must let zeal be governed by knowledge ; 
they must learn where personal relation ends 
and where official or representative function 


begins. In public affairs woman has passed 
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the toddling period of infancy, but has not 
full command of her powers. That comes 
when she has learned that she is a small, 
very small, unit in a gigantic whole, and regu- 
lates her words and actions by this compre- 
hension in all public affairs. 


Village Improvement 

A correspondent writes that the Village 
Improvement Society of the town from 
which this letter comes is annoyed by the 
carelessness of the citizens and their indif- 
ference to the condition of the streets, 
which are littered by loose papers and fruit- 
skins on the sidewalks and in the gutters. 
The village is not large enough to have a 
paid street-cleaning department, and this 
member of the Village Improvement Society 
writes to the Home Club in order to get the 
experience of other towns where the effort 
has been made to develop local pride in the 
appearance of the streets of the town. It has 
been suggested that boxes be placed at inter- 
vals to receive the litter of paper which now 
makes the village streets so untidy. 

It has been found in New York in the 
crowded East Side districts that arousing 
the interest of the children, and organizing 
them into small bodies having specific d's- 
tricts under their care, educating them to the 
laws governing the cleaning of the streets, 
and to the responsibilities of the people who 
use them as to their appearance, have been 
the chief factors in improving the condition 
of the lower East Side of New York. 

No town will be any cleaner than tbe 
majority of its citizens desire. Its condition 
represents the standard of tidiness and re- 
finement of the majority of the people who 
use the streets. No law can be enforced 
beyond this public sentiment. We shall be 
glad if our correspondent can receive help 
from those who have tried experiments in 
small towns to arouse public intelligence in 
behalf of clean streets. 


Suggestions and an Experience 


The following letters are very interesting 
as showing how two mothers approach the 
same problem. Doubtless both mothers are 
aiming at a great truth—that the physical and 
spiritual are interdependent : : 

Dear Outlook: Please tell “ E. A. S.” to strive 
to develep in her boy a sense of care or responsi- 
bility and love for others. When he has bad, 


unpleasant thoughts, tell him to try to think how 
he could do something to please his sister or 


mother, or make happier some one he loves. The 
idea is to make him forgetful ot himself, forget- 
ful of his own pleasures as well as fears, and 
think only of others. Such children, and older 
people as well, are often timid when threatened 
by dangers to themselves, but are fearless when 
they can act in helping others from peril. An- 
other point is to teach him to have faith in the 
safety of truth and right. He probably has this 
faith already ; it simply needs to be strengthened : 
praise him wnenever he does a generous or noble 
act. Regular duties, in which he should feel re- 
sponsibility and take an interest, would also help 
him; young as he is, he needs unselfish objects to 
live for. R. A. 


Dear Outlook: In answer to a letter from 
“EE. A. S.” in Outlook fer April 16, I would say, 
I had a son who was a delicate child up to the 
age of twelve. Noises troubled him se much 
that at the station when a train came along I was 
obliged to hold his head between my knees to 
drown the sound. It seemed to be a nervous 
irritability from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his feet. No physician understood his case. 
My boy was able to attend schoel for only a few 
weeks at a time. We finally took him to an 
oculist, had glasses, adjusted, and he has never 
seen a sick day since. Strange to say, he had 
never complained of his eyes, which were the 
cause of all the difficulty. The first two weeks 
that he wore the glasses he gained eight pounds. 
and now, at the age of twenty-two, is hale and 
hearty. L. 


What Some Children Read 

A Child Study Club in Milwaukee has 
been trying to learn what books children 
read, especially the children of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of the public 
schools. Sixty-six boys and the same num- 
ber of girls were asked to tell how many 
books and what books they had read in the 
preceding eleven months’ The girls had 
read 513 and the boys 516. The usual result 
as to the percentage of literature read by the 
sexes was discovered; the girls had read 
about twice as much fiction as the boys; the 
boys outclassed the girls in historical reading, 
having read 109 books to the girls’ nineteen. 
The favorite author was Louisa M. Alcott, 
and the favorite books by her were “ Old- 
Fashioned Girl” and “ Little Men,” which is 
rather surprising, as it is usually « Little Wo- 
men” that is enjoyed most by girls. ‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” Black Beauty,” 
‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and “Elsie Dins- 
more” came in the order given in the list of 
favorites. The reasons for liking and dislik- 
ing books were very interesting. “ Little 
Dorrit” was disliked because it was too old, 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales” because they were 
short and silly, and « Christie’s Christmas ” 
because the boy was too good to be a boy. 
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“There’s the rub.” 


r—y The ‘‘rub” in one hand, and the effect of it in 
f=>/ the other. Good design for a soap “ad."—isn't 
[= it? Question of health, if nothing else, ought to 


make you give up this wearing washboard rubbing 
with soap, and take up the sensible way of washing 
with Pearline—soaking, boiling, rinsing. ‘The wash- 
p p board rubbing, done in the midst of soiled clothes and tainted 

steam is harmful to any woman. If you think it isn't, 
you'd better think again. 570 
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Cartarlithine in 
Rheumatism. 


Dr. M. L. Otcott, Vr., writes: 

“Your Tartarlithine has proved a 
wonderful weapon for rheumatism, I 
have used avery great quantity of it 
in the last three or four months 
and I have never seen anything like it. 
I had one case who had tried all of the 
alkaline lithiates, and everything else. 
He has had rheumatism all his life, 
and nothing completely stopped all the 
manifestations of the disease like Tar- 
tarlithine, which did completely, with 
one bottle, . 

I have another old man, who travels 
much on the road peddling, who has 
been lame with rheumatism for five 
years, and one bottle cured all lame- 
ness, and he says he has not felt as 
well in fivelyears as now. These are 
only the two worst cases of many 
that I have tried it on.” 

Pamphlet on Tartarlithine sent free by 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, 97 Fulton St., WN. Y., 


Jar 
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3 Just the Right Flavor 


that makes a soupa welcome fore- 
runner to a good dinner is found in 


Tomato Soup 


A 10-cent can is sufficient for eight ample 
® servings. Other brands of Tomato Soup 
will cost 25c for an equivalent quantity. 


re le 


Gran 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO, 


828 Kentucky Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


24) 


VAN CAMP’S Macaront 
and Cheese, prepared with 
to Sauce,is a delicac 

bon vivants appreciate. It 
46 satisfies. Readyfor 
eh the table with a 
e. A sample can for 
6Cin stamps. Book- 

let free. 


4 
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Prevent Headache 


Té . and purify the blood, cure Constipation 

and aid digestion, by taking Tarrant's 

Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, the des¢ 

and most pleasant remedy. 

50c. and $1. Sold by druggists for 50 years. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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Six New Books 


Allen & Greenough’s New Cesar 


Seven Books. Edited by J. B. GREENOUGH, 
Professor of Latin in Harvard University, B. L. 
D’OoGE, Professor of Latin and Greek in Mich- 
igan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M. 
GRANT DANIELL, recently principal in Chauncy- 
Hall School. Half leather, 1lx.4616 pages. 
Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic 
By G. A. WENTWORTH, author of “ Wentworth’s 
Series of Mathematics.” 400 pages. $1.00. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra 
408 pages. $1.12. 


Wentworth & Hill’s Text-Book of Physics 
By G. A. WENTWORTH and G. A. HILL. 440 
pages. $1.15. 


Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology 
A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and 
Normal School Classes. By ALBERT F. BLAIs- 
DELL, M.D. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. $1.10. 


Frink’s New Century Speaker 


Selected and adapted by HeNky A. FRINK, 
late Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Public 
Speaking in Amherst College. 346 pages. $1.00. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago 


DR. STRONG’S THREE GREAT BOOKS 


THE —TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CITY 


(New, 13th Thousand) Paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c. 


OUR COUNTRY 


(171st Thousand) 12mo, paper, 30c.; cloth, 60c. 


NEW ERA 
(45th Thousand) Paper, 30c.; cloth, 60c. 
Fascinating yoy of social questions - relation 
to the City, the State, the Anglo-Saxon Race 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the price, i 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


JUST OUT 
for the =School 

ev. Ropert Lowry and [ra D. Sank 

omen < contains 232 pieces, the Saaiections of over 100 

n writers. 

unday-school song book offered. 

$30 per 100 by express; 35c. each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 310 St, 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 


Investment Securities, Stocks, and Bonds 
Bought and Sold on Commission 
NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


A Special Offer 


Send $60 and we will deliver, 
carriage paid, a 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


If it does not. prove satisfactory 

, after ten days’ trial, we will re- 

fund the money. The WELLINGTOR is guaranteed equal 

to any $100 typewriter. It possesses all the advantages 

of the high-priced instruments, and none of their defects. 
Our Catalogue tells all about it. Send for it. 


THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO. Ltd. 
Box 45 Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


The case doésn’t exist where 
we cannot furnish the necessary 
Rolling, Carrying, or 
Commode Chair for 
Cripples or Invalids. 
Luxurious Reclining 
Chairs and Couches. 
Send 2-cent 


a 


Fourth Ave. 
New York 


GEO. F. SARGENT C 


EVERYBODY SHOULD READ THE 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


EMINGTON 
R TY 
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Simplicity 


4: 1898 Waverleys are marvels of me- OR 
“V1 chanical construction and skill, yet RY 
so simple any child can understand 


+ and care for them. ot 
+ 
averirey = 
/ 
$ He 
Bicycle 
Result of concentrating 
Bf all effort in one model. hy 
The Waverley Catalogue is free. y) ix 

+ Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. FY 


‘1000 BICYCLES 


acrificed n 
Grade, “all sty sea, 
uipment, guaran 


We ship on approvat with. 
tacent payment. W rite 
n liat and art catalogu 

of swell 98 "BICYCLE FREE fo for 
season to advertise them. Send for one. ‘Rider agents 
wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make money. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., 276 Ave. F, Chicago 


An Ounce 
of Prevention 


is worth several pounds of cure in med- 
Thoroughly sanitary conditions 
make disease impossible. 


icine. 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told ina pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price ro cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO, (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


to Resto 
to ite Pouthtul t 
di a hair 


Eddy Refrigerator 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 W. 42d St. 


The Best for Family Use. Tried for a Quarter Century 


Martin Luther 


ey Jacoss, D.D. With 73 illustrations. 12mo, 


4 G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 W. 23d St., York 


he Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546. By Hawey E. 


There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak, 


Kodak 
Photography 
Is Easy 
Photography 


All 1898 Kodaks use our light-proof film Cartridges 
and can be Loaded in Daylight. 
$5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free at 
agencies or by mail, Rochester, N. Y. 


THIS BEATS Wiup. Steam, or Horse Power. 
OFFER THE 


WEBSTER 2% ACTUAL HORSE POWER 
GAS ENGINE 


for @150, less 10% discount for cash. Built on 
Eecrcipngeabie, p n. Built of best material. 
Made in lots of 100, therefore we can make the 
e. Boxed for shi ment, weight 800 pounds. 
lade for Gas or Gasoline. 


trite for Special Catalogue. 
MFG. co. 
1071 West STREET, CHICAGO 


Eastern Branch: 38a Dey St., New York City. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


You will learn to keep your papers and 
in order by using the KILEP. 
mple pair of each of 7 sizes and keys, 
mailed for 75c. om BALTAR on request. 


Price-list free. H. H 
Mass. 


Use SAPOLIO 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


t Food for Babies 


Nat s Own Rem 


Soid by all Dru ts, or sent by 
R. T. BOOTH & CO23 Fast 20th St. New York. 


MASON & HAMLIN Pianos and Organs 


New styles just introduced. Boston, New York, Chicago 


PULPIT FURNITURE 


& Makers 
se 0 B St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LieBIG COMPANY’S 
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